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Two Posts at Birkenhead. 

As will be seen from our advertisement columns, applica- 
tions are invited for the position of Chief Chemist at a salary 
of £300. Candidates must have had a sound chemical training 
and experience on a modern gas-works. A Degree or an equiva- 
lent will be an advantage. Applications are also invited for an 
Outdoor Superintendent at a commencing salary of £420 per 
annum. 


Many Moons Ago. 

The ‘‘ JourNnaL ”’ eighty years ago contained a full report 
of a meeting of agitators at the Yorkshire Stingo, which was 
designed to reduce the price of gas in the Marylebone area. An 
amusing extract from the report of that meeting, the conduct 
of which could hardly be described as restrained and decorous, 
appears in our columns to-day. 


Recovery of Ammonium Chloride. 

The recovery of ammonium chloride from hydraulic main 
liquors is dealt with in the Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Alkali Works for 1929; and by permission of the Controller of 
H.M. Stationery Office we are able to give our readers an ex- 
tract of that portion of the report which considers the problem. 
It is stated that, by simple evaporation, a crude salt only is 
obtained; but by acidification and evaporation by boiling of 
hydraulic main liquors at maximum strength, it is possible to 
recover ammonium chloride containing 1 to 2 p.ct. of higher 
phenols. 


New Gas Light and Coke Company Showrooms. 

On Wednesday of last week Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., 
opened a new Gas Light and Coke Company “‘ service centre ”’ 
in the Barking Road. This comprises fine showrooms, com- 
plete with demonstration hall and offices, and well equipped 
stores, which will be the headquarters of some 200 fitters who 
attend to all the needs of the 72,000 consumers in this East 
London district of the Company’s area. The showrooms are 
on the usual attractively spacious lines. 


Bye-Product Coke and the Gas Industry. 

The important relationship between these two products is 
discussed by Mr. D. L. Jacobson, of the Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh. The centralization of city gas production, the author 
concludes, into large bye-product plants capable of supplying a 
large area which may include a number of smaller cities is a 
step in the direction of economy and leads to the production of 
higher quality coke, gas, and bye-products. Such large central 
bye-product coke and gas plants are naturally supplemented by 
long-distance transmission lines carrying the coke oven gas 
under pressure to all parts of the long-distance distribution 
system. 


Distribution Engineer Wanted at Singapore. 

The Municipal Commissioners of Singapore require an 
Assistant Distribution Engineer for the permanent staff of their 
Gas Department. Applicants must be about 25 years of age 
and unmarried, and must have good practical knowledge of 
gasfitting, main and service laying, and general district main- 
tenance work. The starting salary will be $4200, rising to 
$4800 at the end of the three years’ agreement, and rising 
thereafter to a maximum of $8400 per annum. The exchange 
value of the dollar is 2s. 4d., at which rate the salary in the 
first year would amount to £490. For further particulars, see 
cur advertisement columns, 


” 


monium chloride. 


Alkali Works Report. 


The Reports of the Chief Inspectors of Alkali Works for 
1929 are now available.. Mr. W. A. Damon, Chief Inspector 
for England and Wales, mentions that there has been a drop of 
four in the number of tar works registered. This is due to the 
continued tendency of gas-works, especially the smaller under- 
takings, to join the co-operative concerns which aim at the 
centralization of tar distillation. Much trouble, he observes, 
has been caused, and great expense incurred, by reason of corro- 
sion of tar stills, due, it is thought, to the presence of am- 
Attempts to remove the ammonium chloride 
by pre-steaming of the tar have met with a fair amount of 
success, and work is proceeding on these lines. 


Corrosion of Steel Mains. 

We publish to-day the concluding article by E. E. Jeavons, 
M.Inst.C.E., and H. T. Pinnock, M.A., F.I.C., who, as a 
result of their original researches, explain how electrolytic 
corrosion of steel mains may be prevented. The authors’ 25 
years’ experience has led them to the conclusion that for the gas 
industry. generally the safest, cheapest, and best method of dis- 
tribution would be that in which steel mains, with welded 
joints, earthed at short intervals and carrying gas at high 
pressures are adopted; and the last ten years have shown that 
immunity from corrosion can be secured with steel mains, even 
in industrial areas where stray electric currents abound, 


Increasing the Gas Heating Load. 

Mr. C. S. Shapley, of Leeds, Mr. T. P. Ridley, of New- 
castle, Mr. E. F. Keable, of Gorleston, and Mr. P. D. Walmsley, 
of Yarmouth, give their views (in our correspondence columns) 
on this subject. Attack is the best form of defence, says Mr. 
Shapley. ‘‘ In formulating our plan of campaign we should be 
careful in our method, and make a point of being pro gas, and 
not anti electricity. We have a product which-has stood the 
test of time, one we can be proud of, and one which can surpass 
competitors in the future, if properly handled.’’ Mr. Keable 
outlines a system which he has adopted in his area of supply 
and which is giving excellent results. Mr. Walmsley urges 
education of the medical profession as to the virtues of the gas 
fire, while Mr. Ridley emphasizes the value of liberal local ad- 
vertising, good service, and keen and enthusiastic employees. 


Dehydration by Compression. 


The costs of dehydration by two small compressing units 
are given by Mr. W. S. Dole, Gas Engineer to the Federal 
Light and Traction Company of New York City.. One of these 
units deals with g1 million c.ft. of gas a year; the other with 
193 millions. In each case the cost of dehydration works out 
at approximately 13d. per r1ooo c.ft. of gas treated. The com- 
pression method has the merit of simplicity; water vapour and 
naphthalene are removed in one operation. It has the dis- 
advantage of a higher operating cost. However, this cost, 
states the author, may not be out of line if the gas is already 
being sent out at a pressure higher than that thrown by the 
holder. Another disadvantage is that in addition to the 
naphthalene some of the light oils are removed, with a slight 
reduction in the B.Th.U. values. This amounts to about 
5 B.Th.U. per c.ft. in the case of a coal gas plant on a com- 
pression ranging from 30 Ibs. to 50 Ibs, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Dehydration by Compression 


Ir is not often that we hear much about dehydration by 
compression—a method which has the merit of simplicity, 
but which is dearer to operate and more costly to install 
than the absorption process, which has made such excel- 
lent progress during the last three years in this country. 
Consequently, a paper (published in later pages) which 
Mr. W. S. Dole, Gas Engineer to the Federal Light and 
Traction Company of New York City, read at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Gas Association last month, in 
which he recounts his experiences of small compression 
units for dehydration, is most welcome. The author be- 
lieves, and we believe too, that dehydration of gas 
will before long be general practice—first, because of the 
much better service which the consumer receives, and 
secondly because it brings profit to the supply under- 
taking. As the author remarks, two things are respon- 
sible for most of our distribution troubles—water and 
naphthalene; and dehydration does away with these two 
evils. 

It would appear that the only justification for dehydra- 
tion by compression as distinct from absorption is when 
the gas is sent out from the works at a pressure consider- 
ably higher than that thrown by the holders—in other 
words, where compression plant is in any case necessary. 
Not only is the compression process, as already mentioned, 
more costly to operate, but it removes, in addition to the 
naphthalene, a certain amount of light oils, equivalent 
to a reduction of about 5 B.Th.U. per cubic foot on a 
compression ranging from 30 to 50 lbs. per sq. in. How- 
ever, there may be instances when the attractions of the 
process are such as to warrant its installation; and the 
figures which the author gives of the capital costs and 
working charges of two small units at present in success- 
ful operation are sure to be of interest to our readers. 

The two plants to which Mr. Dole refers are at Albu- 
querque (New Mexico) and Tucson (Arizona). The former, 
which commenced work in 1927, is located on the outlet 
side of the storage holders, and it deals with 91 million 
c.ft. a year. Compression is carried from 30 Ibs. to 50 Ibs. 
When the latter pressure is reached, the compressor 
automatically stops until the pressure drops to 30 Ibs., 
when it automatically starts up again. A governor at the 
outlet of the storage tanks (these consist of old boilers) 
reduces the outlet pressure to 8 in. of water. This instal- 
lation cost, roughly, £2885. In 1928, the cost of dehy- 
dration was £588; the cost per 1000 c.ft. of gas treated 
being approximately 13d. At the same time, savings due 
to such items as reduction in costs of syphon-pumping, 
maintenance of mains and services, &c., amounted to 
£916. In other words, the dehydration process saved 
£328 in that year, a figure which does not take into 
account interest on capital. 

The plant at Tucson treats oil gas of 500 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft., and in 1929 dealt with 193 million c.ft. This unit 
cost £4287; the cost of dehydration last year was £1144; 
and the author gives the saving attributable to the plant 
as £1080. In 1929, then, there was a small loss—which, 
however, it is stated will be transformed into a profit this 
year. Both plants ensured better service to consumers 
and reduced the figure for unaccounted-for gas; and the 
cost of dehydration was the same per 1000 c.ft. of gas 
—viz., 14d. Without knowing to what extent the 
dehydration was carried (it may be mentioned in this 
connection that at Albuquerque, though the climate is in 
general comparatively mild, with no long-continued spells 
of severe weather, the thermometer has been known to 
touch zero, and reaches 100° once in a while during the 
summer) it is impossible to draw any proper comparison 
between the costs of dehydration by compression and 
those of dehydration by absorption. We would, how- 
ever, call attention to Dr. E. W. Smith’s figures before 
the Institution of Gas Engineers last June. With the 
calcium chloride process, he said, the range of costs is 
from o'22d. to o'72d. per 1000 c.ft., depending on the 


size of the installation—costs which are negligible when 


compared with the savings consequent on dehydration, . 


to say nothing of better service to the consumer. (om. 
pression methods, remarked Dr. Smith, ‘‘do not come 
into consideration except when the gas is to be distri- 
buted under pressure.’’ The same idea is indicated by 


Mr. Dole. 


The New Dictatorship 


Pian facts are forcibly set out in a letter issued to the 
Press by four Members of Parliament, and reproduced 
in this issue of the ‘‘ JourNaL;’’ the subject being the 
desire of certain local authorities to compel tenants of 
their houses to employ a particular form of heating, cook- 
ing, and lighting. Compulsion of this character repre- 
sents a form of dictatorship which cannot appeal to lovers 
of fair play, and we hope, with the signatories, that a 
determined stand will be made against it. Even from 
the point of view of the local authorities themselves, the 
policy may eventually turn out to be a bad one; for 
council houses may not always be in such demand as is 
the case now, and should that time arrive the limitation 
imposed would be distinctly unfavourable to them. 
When the matter was discussed in Parliament recently 
—with the disappointing result announced in our columns a 
fortnight ago—it was urged that the time had not yet come 


_ when people should be dragooned by a municipality into 


doing things which they did not want to do. It would 
be better, in a law-abiding community, that this time 
should never come. The Minister of Health (Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood) said in the House that the struggle was one 
between public enterprise and private enterprise, but this 
appears to us to be an incorrect interpretation of the 
position. It should be said rather that the matter is one 
of broad principle; for the real point at issue is no less 
than the liberty of the subject. We would therefore once 
more express the view that the matter is one of which 
sight should not be lost by the gas industry, who should 
on every appropriate occasion emphasize the unfairness 
of binding tenants in the way that a number of local 
authorities are doing. 


Earth Bars 


For twenty-seven years Mr. E. E, Jeavons and Mr. H. T. 
Pinnock have been studying the electrolytic corrosion of 
steel mains, and they claim to have found a remedy to 
the expensive action of stray electric currents. With 
the experience of over a quarter-of-a-century behind them, 
the authors are convinced that, with steel mains properls 
bitumen-coated, and earthed, there is now little or no 
danger from electrolytic corrosion if their method of pro- 
cedure be adopted. The reasons for this conclusion form 
the subject of two articles, one of which was published 
in the ‘“‘ JouRNAL’’ last week, and the other of which will 
be found on later pages of our issue to-day. Adding to the 
immunity from corrosion the unbreakable quality of steel 
mains, the authors are of opinion that more and more of 
this type of main will be laid as time goes on. This, they 
say, is especially the case in view of changing circum- 
stances, not only in the actual distribution of gas, but in 
the new road-traffic conditions, with the resultant dangers 
of vibration. 

There are three main recommendations. First, the 
greatest care should be taken to ensure a coating as per- 
fect as possible; secondly, earth bars fitted in good elec- 
trical contact with the main should be attached at intervals 
of about half-a-mile, and sunk to such a depth as will 
ensure permanently moist ground for the bars; thirdly, 
where the gas main is not continuous electrically—i.e., 
has not welded joints—copper bonds should be placed 
over every joint. The authors set out clearly how the 
bonds and the bars should be fitted. Steel bars 2 in. by 
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3 in. by 20 ft. are employed, and they are protected at 
the main, after fixing, by insulated coating. 

Proof is cited of the efficacy of earthing mains accord- 
ing to the prescription given by Mr. Jeavons and Mr. 
Pinnock. Excessive corrosion of the steel mains led the 
South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company to adopt the 
earthing system in 1918. About two hundred earth bars 
were inserted, and all functioned as predicted. The bars 
are being eaten away gradually, but the corrosion of the 
mains themselves has been almost stopped, and the Com- 
pany are now Satisfied that the danger from electrolysis 
has practically disappeared. The authors’ experience has 
led them to the conclusion that for the gas industry gener- 
ally ‘‘ the safest, cheapest, and best method of distribu- 
tion would be that in which steel mains, with welded 
joints, earthed at short intervals and carrying gas at 
high pressures were adopted; and the last ten years have 
shown that immunity from corrosion can be secured with 
steel mains, even in industrial areas where stray electric 
currents abound.’’ It is because the practical results ob- 
tained in preventing corrosion of steel mains have been so 
satisfactory that we publish the articles in the hope that 
those interested may reap some benefit from the authors’ 
experience. 


Private Bill Procedure 


Amonc the many changes which have come about during 
recent years must be included the decline of interest of 
the gas industry in Parliamentary Committee Room pro- 
ceedings. Time was when never a year passed by with- 
out its record of keenly fought battles; to-day we manage 
things differently. Even now, however, there are a cer- 
tain number of Bills promoted each session by gas under- 
takings, so that it is not out of place to draw attention 
to the conclusions of a Select Committee appointed to con- 
sider and report whether any alterations are desirable 
in practice and procedure with a view to facilitating 


' proceedings on Private Bills and lessening the expense 
| at present incurred. 


The inquiry was a full one, and 
should lead to tangible results. 

There is, for example, the suggested modification of 
the present newspaper notices, ‘‘ which are in many cases 
inordinately long, and may contain proposals not subse- 
quently included in the Bill.’’ The Committee’s view is 


_ that the deposit of the Bill should precede the publication 
' of the newspaper notices, and that the latter, besides in- 
' dicating where the Bill can be inspected and purchased, 
» should ‘‘ contain a concise summary of the purposes of 
| the Bill, but without detailed particulars, and without any 


reference to provisions of an ancillary, subsidiary, or con- 


| sequential nature intended to give effect to any such pur- 


pose.’’ This change should not press hardly upon 


} potential opponents, and it might even prove an advant- 


age to them if the shortening of the notice permitted the 


| use of somewhat larger type than is now customarily 


» employed for the purpose. The shortening of the 
“Gazette ’’ notices is also recommended; and here, 
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again, it is not easy to see why public hardship should 
ensue, 

Changes in procedure are discussed by the Committee 
in their report, and a large section is devoted to the all- 
important question of expense. In connection with 
printing, &c., they put forward several recommendations ; 
attention to this matter being explained by the fact that, 
analyzing a number of instances, the cost of printing is 
shown to represent about 25 p.ct. of the total cost of 
Private Bill legislation. This is, of course, partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that so much of the work has 
necessarily to be done at night. 

A further recommendation is that the appointment of 
the Local Legislation Committee should be discontinued. 
Under the present system, Bills promoted by local authori- 
ties, whether opposed or not, by which it is proposed to 
Create powers relating to police, sanitary, or other local 
government regulations, at variance with the provisions 
of the general law, are referred to this Committee. The 
original intention in setting up the Police and Sanitary 
Committee, the predecessor of the Local Legislation Com- 
mittee, was to ensure that all Bills containing clauses of 
the nature alluded to should be considered by the same 
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Committee. Tribute is paid in the report to the valuable 
work done by the Committee, but, for reasons set forth, 
it is felt that the cause of expedition and economy would 
be best served if it were not re-appointed. 

Instances from time to time occur in which a struggle, 
after taking place in the Committee Rooms of one House, 
is resumed in the Committee Rooms of the other House; 
and one is tempted to wonder whether, in this event, there 
is scope for any changes aimed at non-duplication of 
labour, which might prove beneficial in the interests of 
economy. 


Recovery of Ammonium Chloride 


WouLp it pay to recover ammonium chloride directly 
on a gas-works? This question is raised in the Sixty- 
Sixth Annual Report on Alkali Works; and by permission 
of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office we are able 
to-day to give our readers an extract of that portion of 
the report which deals with the problem. Interesting 
work has been carried out in the laboratories of the Chief 
Alkali Inspector during last year; and the findings are 
set out on later pages. The suggestion is put forward 
that recovery of ammonium chloride is attractive in that 
it would not only relieve the ammonia stills and reduce 
the bulk of the effluent, but would effect economy by 
reason of the reduced liming necessary; also there would 
be a corresponding reduction in the consumption of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Particulars are given of the system operated by the 
Wombwell Coke and Bye-Product Company, Ltd., at 
whose works the crude gas is treated with a liquor spray 
and then passes through a cyclone, which is also pro- 
vided with a liquor spray, the liquor in both cases run- 
ning to a circulating tank. A third spray after the cyclone 
is supplied with fresh water, and this removes a further 
amount of ammonium chloride. Circulation is continued 
until the liquor contains about 15 p.ct. of ammonium 
chloride, when it is withdrawn for evaporation. The 
average recovery is 3 lbs. of ammonium chloride per ton 
of coal carbonized. Turning to gas-works practice, the 
report, having stated that probably a much larger volume 
of spraying liquor is sometimes used than is necessary, 
observes that the cost of evaporation of hydraulic main 
liquors for the recovery of ammonium chloride should not 
be too great, for waste heat could be applied to the pro- 
cess. As for the market, last year nearly 3000 tons of 
ammonium chloride was imported into Great Britain. 

The laboratory investigation was concerned largely with 
the reasons why the salt produced darkened on exposure 
to light. This is due to the presence of higher tar acids; 
and of the common solvents only pyridine is capable of 
almost completely removing them. After extraction with 
pyridine, the salt is white, and contains 31°6 p.ct. of am- 
monia; no subsequent darkening occurs. By simple 
evaporation, a crude salt only is obtained; but by acidifi- 
cation and evaporation by boiling of hydraulic main liquors 
at maximum strength, it is possible to recover ammonium 
chloride containing 1 to 2 p.ct. of higher phenols, 








Education for Gas Salesmanship. 


The Executive Committee of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ at their meet- 
ing on Wednesday, July 16, appointed a Sub-Committee to deal 
with the subject of ‘‘ Education for Gas Salesmanship.’’ That 
Committee is holding its first meeting to-day. 


If it Became Law? 


What would be the result of the placing on the Statute 
Book of a Bill lately introduced to provide for the payment of 
compensation for the loss of employment? The principal clause 
provides that if employment is terminated for any reason other 
than serious and wilful misconduct, or the attainment of the 
normal retiring age where there is membership of a superannua- 
tion or pension fund, the employer shall pay to the employed 
person an amount in respect of each completed year of his em- 
ployment equivalent to one-twelfth of the total remuneration 


paid during each completed year. In the event of the em- 
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ployment being terminated in consequence of the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or liquidation of the employer, the amount payable to 
the employed person would have priority to other debts. The 
result might be an increase in short-term engagements. 


Big Figures. 

Quite a useful little bit of propaganda is put out by our 
contemporary, the ‘‘ American Gas Journal,’’ who print the 
following on the front of the envelope in which copies of the 
publication are despatched to subscribers: ‘* Gas 


now serves 


over 70,000,000 people in the U.S.A.” 
Low-Temperature Carbonization Association. 


Announcement has been made in the Press of the forma- 
be 
firms who are actively engaged in the low-temperature car- 


tion of what may termed a national organization for the 


bonization of coal. The idea is that this new body will act 
as a representative Association in all negotiations with the 
Government, the mining industry, the Fuel Research Board, 
and other official Departments concerned, and will also take 
any other measures which will promote the interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole. This is another example of the co-operative 
principle which is essential to industry to-day. 


What Do the Public Desire? 

It is quite reasonable to assume that a community has the 
Press which it desires, even should there be sensational sections 
In the United 
States, perhaps, the public have more decided views as to their 
requirements than is the case here, for the Publicity and Adver- 


which make one wish to believe otherwise. 


tising Section of the American Gas Association state that: 
** Readers look to the newspaper for detailed information con- 
cerning the utility corporation’s progress, its plans for expan- 
sion, its adoption of new methods of operation, its changes in 
executive personnel, its earnings, its rate changes, and its re- 
lationships with public service commissions and other public 
officials. The day when the public was satisfied with brief state- 
ments on important subjects affecting representative corporations 
has passed. Stock ownership, once in the hands of a few, has 
broadened out so that to-day thousands of persons of moderate 
means own shares in one or more public utilities. Many others 
are prospective stockholders, for the great progress made by 
utilities in recent years and the outlook for still greater pro- 
gress in the light and power industry have stirred the public 
imagination to an appreciation of the probabilities of profit 
through partnership in one or more of these corporations. 
This broad ownership gives the newspaper readers’ interest in 
public utility affairs a new importance, for it takes it out of 
mere curiosity and gives it force in that the reader desires in- 
formation for the purpose of protecting money already invested, 
and for the purpose of investing profitably his newly accumu- 
Therefore the 
of duty, strive to publish day by day all that has happened to 


lated savings. newspaper must, matter 


as a 


” 


affect the properties in which its readers have become partners. 


And How to Supply It. 


The position outlined by the A.G.A. is much the same as 


here—stock ownership (largely through the operation of co- 
that 


thousands of persons own shares in one or more gas under- 


partnership schemes) has broadened out so to-day 
takings; and these people, it should be presumed, entertain 
a like desire to know all about the concerns. Is the eagerness 
of the newspapers to supply the news as great as in America? 
For this is what the Publicity and Advertising Section go on 
to say: ‘‘ The newspaper believes that every such corporation 
should designate one of its officials to receive inquiries from 
newspapers. The newspaper would prefer that this informa- 
The official 
designated to maintain contacts with the newspapers should 
be a man of such ability and discretion that he could be trusted 


with all essential information concerning his corporation, so 


tion come from one source in the corporation. 


that his replies to newspaper inquiries might be genuinely in- 
This contact official, being fully informed as to the 
plans of the corporation, could co-operate at all times with 
the newspaper to the advantage of all concerned—the utility, 
the newspaper, and the newspapers’ readers. It would facili- 
tate closer and better co-operative understandings among the 
newspapers and utilities if the official designated as the ‘ news 


formative. 
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contact’ were also to direct the advertising. In ths wale 

points that might come into dispute could be adjusted quickly J 
and serious misunderstandings could be avoided.”’ 





Forthcoming Engagements. 


Aug. 19 and 20.—IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.—-Meet. 
ing in Dublin. 

Sept. 8-11.—AssociATION OF PusLic LIGHTING ENGINEERs.~ 
Annual Meeting and Conference at Leicester. 





Sept. 9.—FEpDERATION OF Gas EmpLoyers.—Meeting of the 
Central Committee. 

Sept. 9.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of the Central 
Executive Board. 

Sept. 11.—NortH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERs.— 


Annual Meeting at Aberdeen. 

Sept. 18.—WaLEes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DistRIcT INSTITUTIOx 
or Gas ENGINEERS AND ManaGers.—General Meeting at 
Porthcawl. 





Sept. 18.—Society or Britisu Gas INDUSTRIES.—Council meet. 
ing in the afternoon. ° 
Sept. 26-28.—NatTionaL SMOKE ABATEMENT Soctety.—Annu: 


Conference at Leicester. 

Oct. 10.—MaNCHESTER District INSTITUTION OF Gas Ex. 
GINEERS.—Visit to the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works 
at Partington. 

Oct. 27 to 29.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting at Hull and Bridlington. 

19.—Society or British Gas’ InpdustRies.—Autumr 
general meeting in London, under the Presidency of thi 


Right Hon. Lord Eustace Perey, M.P. 


Annual 


Nov. 





PERSONAL 


CORBET-WOODALL SCHOLAR. 


Our photograph is of Mr. Fred Bell, who, as already an. 
nounced in the ‘** JournaL,’’ has been awarded the Corbet. 


sacs Tras 








Woodall Scholarship tenable at the Fuel Department of the 
University of Leeds. Mr. Bell received his general education 
at the West Leeds High School, and from there he obtained 4 
position as Assistant Chemist with the firm of Wilsons & 
Mathiesons, Ltd.—a post which he held for twelve months, and 
vacated to take up duties as Assistant Chemist in the Labora- 
tory of the Leeds Gas Department. He holds the Ordinary 
Certificates of the Institution of Gas Engineers in both Gas 
Engineering and Gas Supply. Mr. Bell has also been awarded 
a Leeds City Senior Technological Scholarship, which will run 
concurrently with the Corbet-Woodall Scholarship at Leeds 
University for three or four years. 


saw 








Congratulations to Dr. W. Leorotp, of Hamburg, who cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday on July 16. For two years he 
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was Assistant at the Hygienic Institute of Miinich, following 
which le had another two-year spell as Assistant to Dr. Bunte 
at the Munich Gas-Works, It was at this stage that he was 
appointed Chemist to the Frankfurt Gas Company—a position 
he occupied for nine years. He left to take up the post of 
Chemist at the Hamburg Gas-Works, of which for a period of 
fifteen years he was Director. He now lives in retirement at 

Dr. Leopold has published many papers on techni- 


Hamburg. 
eal subjects, and for several years was Chairman of the German 
Insurance Association, which dealt with accidents to employees 
and water works. We hope he will enjoy his retirement 





alt gas 
for many years, 

Mr. F. H. Hottynoxe, for the past ten years Secretary of thi 
Halesowen Gas Company, has resigned to take up a position 
with the Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electric 
Power Company. 

Mr. Atexanper G. Grant, M.Sc. (Gas Engineering), 
Assoc. M.Inst.Gas E., at present with the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, has been appointed to the staff of the Whessoe 
Engineering Company, Ltd., Darlington, as 


Foundry ~and 
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Chemical Engineer. Mr. Grant, at the recent meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, received the Bronze Medal for 
his paper on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Carburetting Process in 
Water Gas Manufacture.’’ He was trained at Leeds Univer- 
sity under Prof. Cobb, being awarded the Corbet-Woodall 
Scholarship on entry, and has been on the engineering staff of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company for the last four years. 


Mr. A. Vincent Kemp, M.1I.Mech.E., late Director of the 
Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation, Ltd., has been 
elected to a seat on the Board of Gas Chambers and Coke 
Ovens, Ltd., of Artillery House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


ss 
oll 


OBITUARY 


The death is announced of Mr. Witti1aM WeBBERLEY HULSE, 
of Longton. He was 73 years of age, and was for many years 
Manager and Engineer of the old Longton Borough Council's 
Gas-Works. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Liberty or Slavery ? 


Sir,—It is imperative, in the opinion of the undersigned, that 
a determined stand shall be made against a new and impudent 
form of dictatorship that is exercised by certain municipal 
authorities over their tenants. 

These authorities own electricity undertakings ; and they are 
stipulating that occupants of municipal houses shall employ only 
electricity for heating, cooking, and lighting. Taxpayers’ 
money is used to subsidize the building of these houses, and it 
is indefensible that taxpayers who rent them shall be compelled 
to use the form of heating, cooking, and lighting prescribed 
(and sold) by the local authority or forfeit their tenancies. 

It is an axiom that the Englishman’s home is his castle, and 
to dictate to him the kind of domestic services he shall employ 
is patently an infringement of the liberty of the subject which is 
symptomatic of modern tendencies of local government. 

The matter also has an economic significance. Not only are 
householders compelled, in some cases, to employ a more ex- 
pensive form of power, but this arbitrary elimination of com- 
petition ultimately may send up the price still higher. The 
grave problem which this dictatorship presents to the gas in- 
dustry must not be overlooked, for it is estimated that restric- 
tions have been imposed already upon no fewer than 80,000 
houses. 

It is essential in the public interest, therefore, that all house- 
holders shall have the right to decide for themselves in such 
fundamental matters in the conduct of their own homes. 

C. Howarp Bury. 
LYMINGTON. 

R. A. BuTLer. 

A. VERNON Davies. 

House of Commons, 

London, S.W. 1, 
July 19, 1930. 





Gas Fire Campaign. 


Sir,—As you point out in your editorial columns this week, 
our electrical competitors are in the field of heating ; and with 
their slogan of ‘* Plug in to Comfort ”’ they are not waiting for 
gas undertakings to wake up. 

Attack is the best form of defence. In formulating our plan 
of campaign we should be careful in our method, and make a 
point of being pro gas, and not anti electricity. We have a 
product which has stood the test of time, one we can be proud 
of, and one which can surpass competitors in the future, if 
properly handled. 

It is essential that every gas manager should take steps to 
ensure that his employees are fully alive to present-day condi- 


tions. Only by instilling enthusiasm, team work, and efficiency 
into all his staff can he ensure success. Each and every in- 


dividual can become a gas salesman in his own little sphere. 
Many mediums are at hand for furthering propaganda—namely, 
Press advertising, advertising by post, distribution of literature, 
special window displays, demonstrations, and canvassing. Full 
use should be made of each; and, to derive full benefit of the 
forthcoming winter, immediate action is necessary. 

It is surprising how many erroneous ideas still exist not only 
among gas fire users, but also in the medical profession, and 
among architects. We can only overcome this prejudice by 
broadcasting the fact that modern gas fires are hygienic, and 
the healthy form of heating. _House-to-house inspection has 
proved to us the necessity of driving home these facts, and, at 
the same time, of rendering the necessary service. 

To combat the problem of the portable electric fire at the 


prices now available, I think the manufacturers should assist 
us by producing a gas fire which we can install at a much more 
reasonable figure. There is no doubt that some of the present- 
day prices of appliances are much too high. 

Saturation point is a long way off. Do not overlook the fol- 
lowing: Medical profession, architects and builders, hotels, 
boarding-houses, offices and business premises, cafés, &c., not 
forgetting the ever valuable private houses. 

C. S. SHAPLEy, 
Gas Engineer and General Manager. 

Gas Depariment, Market Hall, Leeds, 

July 25, 1930. 


Sir,—The article under the above title in your issue of 
July 23 is very timely, and directs attention to certain aspects 
which require repeating from time to time. 

You ask your readers what are the difficulties which they 
experience in their districts, and the extent and nature of elec- 
trical competition. The greatest difficulty with which we have 
to contend is depression in trade, which has continued in this 
district for several years, with the prospect that during the 
coming winter it will be worse than ever before. ‘The result 
is that the public will not, and in many cases cannot, embark 
upon any changes towards higher standards of comfort. We 
have, of course, also to contend with electrical competition 
aided by low tariff charges and portability of appliances. Our 
methods of combatting these difficulties are (a) liberal local 
advertising of tlie advantages of gas fires, (b) giving good ser- 
vice, including annual inspection and free maintenance of both 
privately owned and hired gas fires, and (c) all employees look- 
ing keenly for every instance where gas fires can be introduced, 
notwithstanding trade depression. What we want most is more 
general employment in the district; and we know that if we 
had this our annual increase in numbers of gas fires in use on 
the district would be greater than in recent times, notwith- 
standing the efforts of our competitors. 

T. P. Ripiey, 
Secretary and Commercial Manager. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, 

33, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
July 25, 1930. 





Sir,—The correct time to bring to consumers the advantage 
of gas fires is obviously before the actual need for heating 
arises. The’early applicants must receive more careful atten- 
tion, and these furnish our best source of advertisement. If 
we are to continue to expand in output, no stone must be 
left unturned; it must be hard working optimism all the time. 
Last season, gauging the force of our competitors, we insti- 
tuted a gas fire campaign on the following lines. 

Realizing that the price of gas for heating is the all-impor- 
tant factor, we selected as our campaign fire the ‘ Main- 
screen,’”’? because it is economical in use, and has distinct fea- 
tures of its own. As our slogan we used “‘ Plug in your Gas 
Fire.’’ We laid before our consumers, by circular letter, the 
advantages of gaseous heating of the fire in question; and 
this was followed up by a trained canvasser. Our local adver- 
tising for thirteen weeks was confined to the fire in question, 
and at the same time we had running at the largest cinema in 
our area a trick film entirely devoted to the subject. The fire 
was offered on simple hire for 1s. 6d. per quarter in black 
finish, free, and points were run to two fireplaces likely to be 
most frequently used. The fire in question lends itself to being 
carried from one room to another. It had attached a short 
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length of best-quality flexible tube by means of a Willey end, 
the other end of the tube having the plug-in attachment to suit 
the two special cocks fixed. The length of the tube allowed 
for the fire, when fixed, being central; and a short length of 
flue was screwed to the discharge nozzle of the fire to ensure 
that the products got away to the chimney. 

We thus were able to offer a “‘ plug-in ”’ fire of excellent ap- 
pearance, which in summer was a firescreen and in winter a 
heater; and if the consumer so desired, for a slight extra 
charge, the fire could be obtained in art finishes. 

The response was very good, and unquestionably kept out a 
number of electric radiators; and the policy will be continued. 

We are up against keen competition, but are holding our 
own ; and I trust our experience may be of some service. You 
are to be congratulated on bringing this matter to the fore. 

E. F. KEasie, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gorleston and Southtown Gas Company, 

Southtown, Great Yarmouth, 
July 24, 1930. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest your suggestions for a 
Gas Fire Campaign for the coming heating season, with which, 
speaking generally, | am in agreement. 

There is one aspect of this matter which you do not seem to 
have touched upon in your suggestions for educating the public 
in the use of gas for heating, and that is the influence of the 
doctor. 

There are not many homes into which a doctor does not 
enter in the course of a year, and it is not too much to say 
that the doctor’s opinions and suggestions are—and rightly so 
in the vast majority of cases—received with respect, and due 
heed is given to them. In fact, in many working and middle- 
class households the doctor’s opinions and advice are received 
with what amounts almost to awe and reverence. How im- 
portant, then, to have the dector on our side, so that when he 
visits a sick room we may expect a conversation something 
like the following : 

Doctor: You must have a fire, and must keep this room as 
nearly as possible at a temperature of so and so. 
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Person in Charge: 
with a coal fire? 

Doctor: Well, why not have a small gas fire? You will hay 
no difficulty then, and they are not’ expensive to install. 

You mention in your leader that ‘t there are thousands af 


Yes, Doctor, but how am I to do thy 








people who do not appreciate that the gas fire is, among othe, 
things, the healthiest form of heating.”” Are there not many 





more thousands, Mr. Editor, whose conception of a gas fire js 
that of ‘‘an abominable thing which smells dreadfully, dries 
the atmosphere, causes sore throats, &c.?’’ and this conceptioy 
is not confined to what one sometimes hears referred to as th 
‘ignorant masses.’’ Only a short time ago my attention wa 
called to the fact that in a Girl’s Secondary School in this towy 
the Head Mistress instructing a class of girls in general knoy. 
ledge emphasized that ‘‘ wherever a gas fire is in use yoy 
must always have a bow! of water in front of the fire to coup. 
teract the drying effect of the fire, or you will have sort throats, 
&c.’’ If such colossal ignorance as to the position of gas to-day 
exists in the minds of educated persons such as the one | have 
quoted above, what are we to think of the conception of th 
general public as to the amenities which gas can provide for 
them ? 

Again, dealing with our industry from a general standpoint, 
I was recently in the North of England. In conversation, , 
friend of mine said, ‘* Well, W., I suppose you and the other 
gas undertakings throughout the country will be feeling very 
anxious as to your future now that everyone is cutting out gas 
and changing over to electricity.’’ In further conversation 
with this friend, who was educated at a public school, I elicited 
the fact that he was of opinion that in a very few years the gas 
industry would be out of existence, and everything would be 
done by electricity. His astonishment when I expounded to 
him the true position was wonderful to see. 

Such experiences as the above make one wonder where we 
stand with the general public, and if our advertising and 
schemes for the education of the public in regard to gas are 
really ‘‘ getting there.”’ 
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Great Yarmouth Gas Company, 
Great Yarmouth, 
July 25, 1930. 











Goodwill. 


Lieut.-Col. W. A. Vignoles, D.S.O., has been on a visit to 
America as one of the representatives of the British Kiectrical 
Development Association, and as the result of his observations, 
his colleagues on this side have received some useful informa- 
tion. At a recent luncheon which was attended by many repre- 
sentative members of the electrical industry, he told his hearers 
that, in trying to adapt U.S.A. methods for use in this 
country they could, he thought, profitably lay to heart the 
American method of giving as much attention to the scheme 
for selling their products as they do to the design of the plant 
for making them. ‘The electrical supply industry in the States 
have realized that, for several reasons, it is desirable that the 
public should have confidence in the public utility companies, 
and they are therefore doing everything possible to cultivate 
good relations with their customers with a view to inspiring 
confidence, and thereby improving their sales, and also good 
relations with the general public. This, it need hardly be 
pointed out, is every bit as necessary in the case of the gas 
industry as in that of the electricians. 


Propaganda. 


Another reference by Lieut.-Col. Vignoles was to propa- 
ganda. The importance of this, and the amount of work and 
money needed to make it effective, are evidently understood in 
the United States. In this country, he said, the only general 
co-operative development work is that carried out by E.D.A., 
but in America such labour devolves to some extent on the 
N.E.L.A., while the whole of the activities of the Society of 
Electrical Development, the various Electrical Leagues, and 
the recently founded Lighting Service Bureau in Chicago, are 
devoted to co-operative propaganda work, The N.E.L.A., who 
are now devoting most of their attention to commercial de- 
velopment and publicity work of some sort, are spending 
annually about one million dollars (4200,000), while it is estt- 
mated that a similar sum is spent in the aggregate by the 
Society of Electrical Development and the 35 active Leagues. 
Thus about £400,000 is being spent on co-operative propa- 
ganda work, while, as indicated, very large sums are spent by 
Sales Departments of supply undertakings. In addition, manu- 
facturers are co-operating with che Society of Electrical De- 
velopment in special campaigns, and are themselves spend- 
ing very large sums in obtaining publicity for their own special 


ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE 









products. Lieut.-Col. Vignoles had, in fact, heard on good 
authority that one manufacturer of refrigerating apparatus is 
spending this year some six million dollars (41,200,000) on 
marketing a new type. 








Our Gas Fire Campaign. 





It will be useful, as bearing upon the ‘* Gas Fire Cam- 
paign ’’ opened in other columns of the ‘* JoukNaL,’’ to quote 
here a specific case of what the electricians are doing; and we 
know that our friends will have no objection to this being done. 
The example is to be found on the Elthorne Heights Estate, 
near Hanwell, Middlesex, where extensive developments have 
been undertaken ; and the excellent facilities provided for the ac- 
quisition of electrical appliances are described by ‘‘ Hotspot ” 
in the ‘* Electrical Times.’’ The houses are built by the free- 
holders, while an associated Company act as selling agents and 
arrange the electrical equipment, in which they have had much 
success, mainly owing, in ‘‘ Hotspot’s ”’ opinion, to the “ ex- 
cellent facilities ’’ just alluded to. All houses are fitted with 
coal grates in the main rooms, the kitchen and two bedrooms 
are piped for gas, and lighting and power points are provided 
in every room. In the living rooms there are 15-amp. plugs 
with combined switch, and in the bedrooms 5§°7-amp. size plugs. 
M.K. plugs and sockets are standardized throughout and are 
of the all-insulated class, as are also all lamp-holders, &c. The 
above is standard equipment in every house. Where in addi- 
tion the purchaser adopts electric service, an electric oven, 
boiling table, wash boiler, kettle, iron, four radiators, lighting 
fittings, shades, and Kye lamps are provided. The aggregate 
cost of this equipment is approximately £50; the purchaser 
acquires it for a weekly payment of 1s. 6d. This has been made 
possible by special arrangements of mortgage terms, whereby 
the cost of the electrical apparatus is added to the purch ise 
price of the house. Houses are assessed at £22, and rates, 
including water supply, average less than 5s. per week. Gas 
costs 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. Electricity, on the all-in domestic 
scale, costs jd. per unit used, and a fixed charge of 17s. 6d. 
per quarter. Supply is also given through ts. in the slot pre- 
payment meters if required. These are arranged to collect both 
‘** fixed ’’ and running charges. The mechanism is set to secure 
a weekly fixed charge payment of 1s. 6d., which compares with 
1s. 43d. per week when the account is settled quarterly; that 
is the only difference between the two systems of charge. 
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THE NEWS 
OF THE WEEK 





A Reduction in the Price of Gas was decided upon at a meet- 
ing on July 23 of the Rawmarsh Urban District Council. This 
reduction, which will be of 3d. per 1000 c.ft., will take effect 
from the September meter readings. 


John G. Sutherland & Son have registered, with a nominal 
capital of 45, as manufacturers of gas, water, and electric 
meters, ironfounders, and brassfounders. Directors: J. G. 
Sutherland and T. L. Griffiths, 16, Gem Street, Birmingham. 


The Quality of the Gas supplied by the Birmingham Gas 
Department, during the last quarter, was 4763 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot. The declared value of the gas set up by the Gas 
Referees to the Birmingham City Council is 475 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot. 


Plans Have Been Passed for the Saltcoats Gas Company for 
an installation of continuous vertical retorts in substitution for 
the existing horizontal plant at the Company’s Union Street 
Works. The work will be undertaken by the Woodall- 
Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Co., Ltd., 
at.an estimated cost of £10,000. The Saltcoats Company at 
present make about 64 million c.ft. of gas per annum. 


A Dividend of 10 p.ct. was declared on the capital stock of 
the Company at the annual general meeting of the Castle 
Douglas Gas Light Company. The consumption of gas has 
increased and is now 20 million c.ft. per annum, and there 
has been a continued demand for gas cookers and fires. It was 
stated that the increased producing capacity of the works is 
giving good results and that the ‘‘ Tully ”’ gasification plant 
is working satisfactorily. It was resolved to reduce the price 
of gas from 5s. to 4s. gid. for lighting and from 4s. 2d. to 
3s. 114d. for power, to take effect as from May last. 


A Resolution to Increase the Capital of the Narborough and 
Whetstone District Gas Company from 424,000 to £,34,000 
by the issue of 10,000 cumulative £1 6 p.ct. preference shares, 
ranking in all respects pari passu with existing preference 
shares in the capital of the Company, is being recommended 
to the shareholders by the Directors, 4000 of such shares to be 
issued to existing shareholders... The Board have adopted a 
scheme prepared by the Engineer and Manager for complete 
renewal of trunk mains to deal with increased load, the out- 
put of gas having increased from 45 millions in 1923 to 70 mil- 
lions up to date. New washing plant is also contemplated 
in the near future, and an improved ‘‘ Simplex ’’ water gas 
plant has recently been put to work. 


Members of the Accrington and District Gas Board paid their 
annual inspection to the works on July 23, and spent some time 
at the Great Harwood Gas Department, where Mr. Harrison 
(the Manager) explained how the coke oven gas was received 
from Altham, purified, stored, and distributed to consumers. 
Methods of testing the gas were described, and satisfaction 
was expressed that the naphthalene trouble is now at an end. 
One misconception which the Manager removed was that the 
Government examiners when testing the calorific value of gas, 
give previous intimation of their visits. They were provided 
with keys to the premises and made their visits at any hour 
of day or night without notice. The gas plant at Great Har- 
wood is maintained in good order, ready to be put into opera- 
tion in a few days, should any difficulty be experienced regarding 
the coke oven supply from Altham. 


The National Smoke Abatement Society will hold their annual 
conference at Leicester on Sept. 26, 27, and 28. A programme 
of exceptional interest is expected to ensure the presence of 
many members and municipal delegates. Dr. Margaret Fish- 
enden, the expert on smokeless fuels and methods of heating, 
will give a paper on Fuel Research and Smoke Abatement. A 
meteorological expert will discuss in what ways the smoke 
laden atmosphere affects the weather, and how the two sub- 
jects are related. The important question of visibility is always 
a problem for the airman, but the smoke pall over the cities 
and towns very greatly increases his difficulties. This is the 
first time that this new and pressing indictment against coal 
smoke has been dealt with at a conference of this nature. The 
sprcial and difficult questions arising from smoke in the iron 
and steel industries has recently been examined by the Sheffield 
M:nufacturers’ Smoke Abatement Research Committee, and 
the report, by F. J. Bailey and E. C. Evans, will be very fully 


discussed. 
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The Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne have informed 
Messrs. John Terry & Co. (Agents for the Company) that the 
net profits for the six months to June 30, 1930, were £,94,323 ; 
a dividend of 6s. 6d. per share has been declared; an amount 
of £8452 has been transferred to reserve account; and a sum of 
442,580 has been carried forward. 


Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., Ltd., the well-known manufac- 
turers of gas mantles and burners, lamps, and wireless appara- 
tus, announce profits for the year to March 31 last of £107,494. 
This compares with £/97,708 in the previous year. After meet- 
ing income-tax and preference dividend, a distribution is de- 
clared on the ordinary shares of 73 p.ct.—the same as for the 
previous year. A sum of £10,000 is written off goodwill of 
the gas mantle undertaking acquired during the year, and 
44603 is written off patents. Last year nothing was written 
off these items, but 410,000 went to reserve. There is a carry 
forward of £25,084, against £13,261 brought in. 


_ 
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Gas Light and Coke Company’s Further 
Extensions. 


New District Stores at Richmond. 


There was a happy gathering at the Richmond Gas-Works on 
the evening of July 24 on the occasion of the opening of the new 
district stores, which was celebrated by tea and a bowling match 
on the new green. The employees were honoured by a visit 
from Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., the Governor of 
the Company, and other Directors, and during the proceedings 
an illuminated address was presented by the co-partners of the 
Gas Sales Department of the depét to Sir David and the Court 
of Directors in grateful appreciation of their generosity in pro- 
viding the splendid new premises. 

The address read as follows: ‘‘ Presented to the Governor, 
Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., and the Court of 
Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company, on the occasion 
of the opening of the new Richmond depét. Sir,—We, the 
signatory co-partners of the Gas Sales Department, Richmond 
Depot, respectfully desire to place on record our grateful ap- 
preciation of the action of the Governor and the Court of 
Directors in providing these splendid new premises for ihe 
health, comfort, and convenience of those employed at this 
station. We have watched the growth of this building day by 
day with the keenest interest, and we regard with pride and 
pleasure the excellent accommodation which is now afforded 
us, and we anticipate that the improved conditions will be re- 
flected in an increased efficiency in the performance of our 
daily duties. We humbly tender our gratitude and thanks to 
the Company for the inestimable boon of these magnificent pre- 
mises, which exemplify the kindly interest and solicitude with 
which the Company ever considers the welfare of its em- 
ployees.’’ Appended were the names of the men of the Rich- 
mond Depét. 

Acknowledging the presentation and also the manner in 
which he had been received, Sir David Milne-Watson said that 
it had given him a great deal of pleasure to come and declare 
the stores open. It was a very nice thought indeed to present 
him with that beautiful new key with which to open the door, 
and added that he hoped that it would prove a golden key, a 
great deal of gold flowing into the Company through its instru- 
mentality. He would like to propose that the key should re- 
main on these premises as a memento of that day, and that it 
should be framed as a souvenir of the occasion. 

The Governor said he supposed that was the first oppor- 
tunity he had had of addressing a mass meeting of men from 
Richmond, and so he would like to dwell for a few minutes 
on one or two matters connected with the Company. He was 
delighted to talk to men of the old Brentford Company, and 
to know that they had settled down happily to the work in 
Richmond. They had, as they all knew, co-partnership. He 
was delighted to hear that most of the men were in the scheme. 

In addition to the Governor, who presided, there were also 
present at the tea: The General Manager, Mr. R. W. Foot; 
the Secretary, Mr. William L. Galbraith; the Chief Engineer, 
Mr. T. Hardie; the Chief Accountant, Mr. H. E. Ibbs; the 
Controller of Gas Sales, Sir Francis Goodenough; the Dis. 
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tribution Engineer, Mr. S. Lacey; the Engineer of the Rich- 
mond Works, Mr. H. M. Royle; and the Inspector-in-Charge, 
Mr. H. F. Hudson. 

The stores, which consist of a two-storey building, are to be 
used for the equipment of the district fitters and other purposes. 
The building has a 30 yards frontage, and is magnificently de- 
signed. On the upper floor there are airy, comfortable offices 
for the use of district foremen. The area which will be covered 
by men using the Richmond stores includes Richmond, Kew, 
Barnes, part of Mortlake, Ham and Petersham, and Twicken- 
ham. 

After the tea and speeches, there was arranged a game of 
bowls, in which the Governor and the other Officials took part. 


_* 
—_- 





New Low-Temperature Carbonization 
Association. 


An Association entitled the ‘* Low-Temperature Coal Dis- 
tillers’ Association of Great Britain ’’ has been formed of all 
the leading firms who are actively engaged in the distillation 
or carbonization of coal at low temperatures. This new body 
will act as a representative Association in all negotiations with 
the Government, the mining industry, the Fuel Research Board, 
and other official departments concerned, and will also take 
such other measures as will promote the interests of the indus- 
try as a whole. The Chairman is Col. W. A. Bristow (Manag- 
ing Director, Low-Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd.); the Vice- 
Chairman is Lieut.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon (Chairman, 
L. and N. Distillation, Ltd.); and the Hon. Secretary is Lieut.- 
Commander Colin Buist, of 39, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. The 
Committee represents the Hird process, the Maclaurin process, 
the Midland Coal Products, Ltd., and other processes. 


——_ 





Wallasey Gas and Water Department’s 
Annual Picnic. 


The Gas and Water Department of the Wallasey Corpora- 

tion held their annual picnic on. Saturday, July 12, at Bettwys- 
y-Coed, North Wales. 
’ The party, which included officials and workmen to the 
number of 120, were accompanied by Mr. H. B. Holliday, Gas 
and Water Engineer and Manager, and Alderman W. E. 
Gordon, a member of the Gas and Water Committee. The 
journey was made in motor coaches from Wallasey, via Mold 
to Ruthin, where an excellent lunch was served at the Castle 
Hotel. Continuing on through Corwen and the beautiful Vale 
of Clwyd, Bettwys-y-Coed was reached in the early afternoon 
in time for tea. 

Mr. Holliday, in welcoming the party, said it was peculiarly 
appropriate they should visit North Wales for their picnic, as 
Wallasey obtained a portion of its coal supply from the North 
Wales pits, and the Lakes Vyrnwy and Alwyn were the source 
of nearly the whole of the town’s water supply. 

Plenty of opportunity was available for sight seeing in the 
neighbourhood, such famous spots as the Swallow Falls and 
Waterloo Bridge being visited. After a very interesting run 
home, via Abergele and St. Asaph, the party arrived safely in 
Wallasey after a most enjoyable outing. 


<i 
——_ 





Successful Year’s Work at Boston. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Boston Gas Light and 
Coke Company was held on Thursday, July 17, at the Com- 
pany’s offices—Alderman T. Kirwoop presiding. 

The Directors’ report, the adoption of which was moved by 
the Chairman, read as follows: The net profit for the year 
amounts to 4.2417. The balance standing to the credit of the 
profit and loss account (net revenue), after payment of the 
interim dividend in February last, amounts to 4/2685, out of 
Which the Directors recommend payment of the remainder of 
dividend on both classes of shares at the usual rates—namely, 
8} p.ct. and 7 p.ct.—and that the sum of 4/103 2s. 6d. be trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund in accordance with Section II. of 
the Boston Gas Order, 1929, which (with income-tax) will ab- 
sorb £1168, leaving a balance to be carried forward! to next 
year’s account of 4.1516. 

In November last the pricé of gas to ordinary consumers was 
reduced to 10°4d. per therm, with a corresponding reduction to 
consumers through prepayment meters, while at the same time 
a liberal scale of discounts. to ordinary consumers and: con- 
sumers of gas for industrial purposes was adopted. The num- 
ber of cookers on hire at June 30 was 4179, being an increase 
of 118 during the year. There is an increase in the number 
of ordinary and. prepaymént meters of 90. The total meters 
fixed is 2509 ordinary and 3747 prepayment—in all 6256. 
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The Lights of Regent Street. 


The Highways Committee of the Westminster City Council 
have considered methods of improving the lighting of R. gen 
Street between Piccadilly Circus and Oxford Street. 

The existing lighting consists of sixteen 3000 candle-j wer 
high-pressure gas lamps placed on refuges in the centre o! the 
street and one 1000 candle-power gas lamp on a retug: by 
Glasshouse Street. After careful consideration the Committe 
came to the conclusion that a considerable improvement would 
be effected if the existing central lamps were reduced ‘rom 
3000 ¢.P. to 1800 ¢.P., and additional 1800 c.P. lamps were 
provided on the footways on alternate sides of the street. 

The City Engineer obtained a tender from the Gas Light 
and Coke Company for carrying out these proposals, and this 
amounts to £474 15s. for the alterations and the provision of 
15 new lamps and 4,184 3s. 8d. per annum for the increased 
cost of lighting and maintenance. If this proposal is adopted 
the aggregate candle-power of the lighting will -be increased 
from 49,000 to 56,800. The Committee, however, anticipate 
that the improvement in the lighting will be much greater than 
the proportional increase of candle-power by reason of the mor 
uniform diffusion of light throughout the street as a result of 
the increase in the number of lighting points. 


<a 
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Notes from Scotland. 





Montrose Gas Company’s Record Output. 


Mr. David Smith presided at the Tenth Annual General 
Meeting of the shareholders of Montrose Gas Company, held in 
the Town’s Buildings on July 23. 

Moving the adoption of the report, which was published in the 
** JOURNAL ”’ last week, Mr. Smith said there had been an in- 
crease in the quantity of gas manufactured of 3} million c.ft., 
the total quantity manufactured being 78,232,000 c.ft., the 
largest output in the history of the Company. There had been 
an increase in capital expenditure during the year, the amount 
being £1113. The laying of a new pipe at Northesk Road and 
alterations at Commerce Street were partly responsible for the 
increase. The investment fund now stood at £6000—an in- 
crease of £2000 compared with the previous year. The re- 
ceipts showed an increase of £100 on gas sold. Residual 
products had also given a better return. The profit balance 
was £,5906—an increase of «bout £700 over last year. 

It was agreed to pay a final dividend of 5 p.ct., making a 
dividend of 10 p.ct. for the year. Mr. J. G. Low seconded 
approval of the report, which was approved. 


The Price of Gas in Paisley is to be reduced by 1d. per 1000 
c.ft., or o'2d. per therm, from Sept. 30. 


The Cardenden Gas Company have declared dividend at the rate 
of 5 p.ct., free of income-tax. The sum of £685 has been set 
aside for the redemption of debentures. 


A Dividend of 7) P.Ct. was Declared at the 27th annual general 
meeting of the Crieff Gas Light Company. The profit for the year 
was £2358, inclusive of a balance of 4279 carried forward from 
the previous year, and 4,300 was carried to the reserve fund, 
while a balance of £358 was carried forward. The quantity of 
gas manufactured was 50,101,600 c.ft.—an increase of 5,022,200 
c.ft. over the previous year—and the total income was 411,871. 
The price of gas has been reduced from 4s. 2d. to 3s. gd. per 
1000 c.ft. 


<atie 


The Tegel Gas-Works in Berlin. 


Visited During the World Power Conference. 
The Tegel Gas-Works, the largest of the six Berlin Muni- 
cipal Gas-Works, and probably the largest gas-works on the 
Continent, produced in 1928 nearly 160 million cub.m. (5600 
million c.ft.) of the total of 490 million cub.m. (17,000 million 
c.ft.) of gas manufactured by the combined undertakings. The 
works covers an area of 200 acres, and the maximum daily 
production of gas is about 700,000 cub.m. (25 million c.ft.). 
Electric power is supplied by the B.E.W.A.G. (Berlin Elec- 
tricity Corporation) at 6000 volts, stepped down to 470 and 220 
volts for use on the works. Coal is brought to the works by 
boat and rail, and is delivered to an immense concrete coal 
storage installation 600 m. long by 50 m. broad, with a capacity 
of 200,000 tons. The coals used consist of Westphalian coking 
coals and Durham gas coals. 
The carbonizing plant consists otf : 
(a) Four batteries of inclined chambers consisting of 138 
ovens of 6°5 to 86 tons per 24 hours capacity each. 
(b) Three batteries of inclined retort benches, each bench 
comprising eight settings of nine retorts, each retort being 
5"1 m. long and having a throughput of about 1 ton per 
24 hours (in three charges). 


The latter installation is at present idle, and is to ‘be replaced 
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by a modern installation of Carl Still coke ovens. The heating 
of the ovens is effected from an installation of fourteen external 
generators of several types, capable of gasifying lignite or coke, 
while steam is generated in twenty water-tube boilers burning 
lignite briquettes, small coke, and breeze. It was surprising to 
note that no attempt is yet made here to utilize the heat from 
the huge quantity of coke which is discharged red-hot and then 
water-quenched in open coke chutes. In addition, there is a 
water-gas installation consisting of eight Pintsch twin genera- 
tors having a capacity of 30,000 cub.m. (1 million c.ft.) of 
B.W.G., or 35,000 cub.m. (13 million c.ft.) of C.W.G. each 
per day. The two gasholders are of approximately 5 million 
and 8 million c.ft. capacity, telescopic, with 4 and 6 lifts re- 
spectively. The works is well interspersed with lawns and 
gardens; the buildings are splendidly designed and artistically 
executed, while the gasholders were unrecognizable until 
pointed out, each being completely surrounded by a circular 
turreted red-brick wall with dummy windows making them ap- 
pear like huge artistic edifices, relics, of course, of pre-war 
practice. 





Beney’s ‘‘ Strikalite.” 
y 


The accompanying photograph illustrates a neat and novel 
form of lighter that should appeal to the housewife. The 
principle is similar to that of the ordinary petrol lighter, but 
it is worked similarly to the striking of a match. It is robust 
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THE NEWS— continued. 


in construction, sure in action, and there are no moving parts 
to go wrong. 





MODEL 66A. 
Siz 34’x2"x#4 





The lighter is as simple to use as a match, and much more 
efficient. It gives a robust flame, and should be ideal for 
lighting gas cookers, geysers, or fires, or for any purpose where 
a match flame is required. The makers claim that it will give 
10,000 lights for one filling of petrol at a cost of less than 1d.— 
10,000 matches at gd. a dozen boxes cost 12s. 6d. 

This model (66a) for household use can be supplied in twelve 
different colours—red, matt black, gold, bronze, mauve, green 
and gold, oxidized silver, orange, grey, yellow, green, and blue. 

The patentee and manufacturer is at 3, Spenser Street, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 1. 
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Reward for Long Service 


The annual presentation of certificates to pensioned work- 
men of the Bristol Gas Company took place on July 22 in the 
Board Room of the Company’s Offices, Colston Avenue—Sir 
GeorGE E. Davies (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

With him were Lady Davies, Alderman F. Fuller Eberle 
(Deputy Chairman), Messrs. G. H. Boucher, F. C. Burgess, 
Frank N. Cowlin (Directors), and S. E. Halliwell (Secretary 











Certainly not the least satisfaction they felt was that all those 
associated with their important work knew that when old age 
came they were not cast adrift, but came under the pension 
scheme which allowed them to look forward with hopefulness 
and complacency to the time when work was no_ longer 
possible. 

The number of men who had received long-service certifi- 











PENSIONERS OF 


and Commercial Manager), R. Robertson (Engineer), A. Ed- 
brooke (Assistant Secretary), O. J. Preston (Assistant Engi- 
neer), and many others. 

Tea and an entertainment were provided, and Sir George 
Davies, in welcoming the pensioners, expressed the pleasure 
of the Directors in meeting so many old friends on that annual 
occasion. They appreciated the wonderfully good feeling and 
the loyalty which had always existed between those who were 
employed and those who had the management of the different 
works. 


THE BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 


cates up to July 24, 1929, was 61, and on this occasion 19 were 
presented. 

Lady Davies made the presentations as follows : 

Henry Baber, 31 years’ service; Albert Tizzard, 42; Chas. 
H. Selway, 42; William Masters, 48; Alfred Bennett, 47; 
Stephen Bessell, 44; Samuel Jas. Wilcox, 35; Jestimas Jeffery, 
374; Geo. F. Saltford, 22; Robert Andrew, 39; George Dan 
Price, 43; John Taylor, 42; John Cox, 35; Percy Mildon, 29; 
Robert Bennett, 51; William Hendy, 50; John Wakeman, 41 ; 
William Blanchard, 46; Daniel E. Pritchard, 41. 





GAS SERVICE IN 
EAST LONDON. . 
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Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., opens fine new Gas Light and Coke Company 
Showrooms, Offices, and Stores in the Barking Road. 

















The Gas Light and Coke Company’s service to their con- 
sumers by no means ends with the provision of efficient modern 
plant for making and distributing gas. For many years now it 
has been the policy of the Directors to erect at shopping centres 
all over the Company’s area of supply local showrooms and 
offices where supplies of gas and coke can be ordered, and where 
the latest and most efficient type of apparatus can be inspected 
and chosen. The large number of these offices also makes it 
possible for the Company’s district staff to be within easy reach 
of consumers’ premises for the installation and maintenance of 
appliances, and for prompt attention to their needs—a very 
great asset in an area of supply such as that served by this 
Company. 

A further example of this progressive policy is to be found 
in the opening, on Wednesday of last week, by Mr. William J. 
Thorne, C.B.E., J.P., M.P., of new showrooms and offices, 
with their usual accompaniment of up-to-date and conveniently 
fitted-up stores, at 739/743, Barking Road, E. 13, to serve the 
needs of some 72,000 consumers in the Company’s East London 
district. 

The visitors were welcomed at the opening ceremony by Sir 
David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., Governor of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, and other members of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and were entertained at tea in the Demonstration Room. 
With the Directors there were Mr. R. W. Foot (General 
Manager), Mr. Thomas Hardie (Chief Engineer), Mr. W. L. 
Galbraith (Secretary), Sir Francis Goodenough (Controller of 
Gas Sales), Mr. L. M. Simmons (Superintendent of the Rental 
Department), Mr. Stephen Lacey (Deputy Controller of Gas 
Sales), Mr. G. S. Gadsby (the Inspector-in-Charge), and other 
senior officers of the Gas Sales Department, to which is en- 
trusted the task of giving good service to the 1,250,000 con- 
sumers in the Company’s area. 

Among those invited to the opening ceremony, besides Mr. 
Thorne, were Councillor T. I. Lethaby, J.P., Mayor of East 
Ham, and many other Councillors and Aldermen, and their 
wives, from the Boroughs of East and West Ham, together 
with many prominent residents in the district, and members of 
the local Rotary Clubs. 


Sir Davip MitNe-Watson said he had great pleasure in welcom- 
ing Mr. Thorne as their principal guest that afternoon, and in asking 
him to be so kind as to declare this building open. He had known 
Mr. Thorne, he said, for a very long time, and he thought he (Mr. 
Thorne) was probably one of the oldest members of the gas pro- 
fession in that room. They were sorry that he was not accompanied 
by Mrs. Thorne, but she, unfortunately, had had to go abroad. In 
some ways, continued Sir David, it was rather symbolic of the times 


in which they lived that they should have Mr. Thorne to open these 
premises. It showed the great change which had been coming over 
the Company in the course of the last few years. Their relations with 
the gasworkers were so much closer than they were in the old days, 
which was a matter for great congratulation to them all. The men 
were all ready to help forward the great Company and _ industry 
which they all served. They had in recent years done a great deal 














to educate the workers. In the old days education in the gas in- 
dustry was confined mostly to the technical officials. To-day they 
gave opportunity for education to the highest and lowest alike, 
and there were at the moment no less than 3000 students attending 
technical institutions from this Company. 

They had come into these new premises from a building a little 
further down the road, and some might wonder, continued Sir David, 
why they had left their old site. First, it was because they wanted 
larger premises, and, secondly, these new premises were more suit- 
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able to modern conditions. The palicy of the Board had always been 
to show gas in the best possible way. They had done a great deal 
in the West End of London in this direction, and they had no desire 
to limit their service in any way. Therefore, those who lived in this 
district would have the same service as if they lived in the West 
End of the City. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. THORNE. 


After describing some of the main features of interest to be seen 
in the new showrooms, Sir David proceeded to make a presentation 
to Mr. Thorne to commemorate the occasion. This took the form 
of a Silver Bowl, on which was inscribed : 


Presented to William J. Thorne, Esq., C.B.E.; J.P., M.P., 
on the occasion of the opening by him of the new Show- 
rooms of the Gas Light and Coke Company in the Barking 
Road, 23rd July, 1930. 


Mr. Witt Tuorne said that in the first place he wished to thank 
the Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company for giving him 
the opportunity of declaring open that magnificent building and for 
the splendid souvenir they had handed to him to mark the occasion. 
He had received a great number of presents from time to time, but 
there was none he valued more than this. Mr. Thorne went on to 
recall the time when he was in the employ of the Company at their 
Beckton Works; this was about the year 1883. He had been in 
the carbonizing department, and had worked one of the first stoking 











machines to be put into operation in this country. This was the 
largest gas company in the world, continued Mr. Thorne; they had 
to cater for 4} million consumers. In spite of the fact that they 
were faced with the keenest competition, he was of the opinion that 
the gas industry had nothing to fear by the development of electricity 
so far as cooking and heating were concerned. 


CorDIAL RELATIONS WITH WORKPEOPLE. 


Referring to the relations between the Company and their work- 
men, Mr. Thorne said that these were most cordial. In the old 
days they had some little disagreements, but they had been able to 
get over all their difficulties, and there was never any serious trouble 
between the employees and the Company. As far back as 1919 they 
formed the Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, and Sir 
David Milne-Watson was elected the first Chairman of that Council ; 
he was Chairman at the present moment. ‘‘I myself was the first 
Vice-Chairman,’’ stated Mr. Thorne, ‘‘ and I shall never attempt to 
take the Chair while Sir David is still there to occupy it.’”’ In 
conclusion, Mr. Thorne said it gave him very great pleasure to declare 
these premises open. 

The Mayor or East Ham (Councillor T. I. Lethaby, J.P.) also 
endorsed what had been said in regard to the cordial relationship 
that existed between the Company and the workpeople. He was 
anxious that this cordial relationship should continue, and then the 
prosperity of the Company would also continue. He himself had 
been over the technical college at Stratford, and had seen some- 
thing of the developments in modern education. Big companies 
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were co-operating with local authorities and with the authorities of 
technical colleges in the locality, and that seemed to him to be a 
development of modern education that should be encouraged to the 
greatest possible degree. Mr. Lethaby referred to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company’s Sports Ground in their neighbourhood at East 
Ham, which was provided for the use of their employees. This was 
a line he would like to see other firms adopt in this country. Sport 
and education encouraged cordial relationship between the men in 
the various works. He was in full agreement with what had been 
said as to there being room for both gas and electricity. ‘* May 
they go on competing with each other, and as a result get some- 
thing better for the consumer.’’ Though there might be competition, 
he concluded, there was no need for them to be enemies. 

Sir Davip Mitne-Watson briefly. replied to what had been said, 
and cordially invited those present to inspect the new premises before 
leaving. 

THE SHOWROOMS. 


The new showrooms at 739, Barking Road have been built 
to replace the old showrooms in Imperial Market, Barking 
Road, which have become inadequate owing to the increase in 
the number of consumers which has taken place since they 
were acquired in 1910. 3 : 

The general layout of the new building, which has been 
designed by Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., F.R.1I.B.A., and Mr. 
H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., is on similar lines to other 
showrooms recently constructed in the West End, the whole of 
the needs of the district being collected in the one building. 

The showrooms are designed to help the consumer in 
choosing apparatus, and a wide selection of the latest types of 
gas appliances is available for inspection. The first floor is 
devoted entirely to offices, where all the clerical work con- 
nected with the district is carried out, while on the top floor are 
the staff dining room and club room, and a hall, capable of 
seating over 200 persons, where free lectures will be given by 
trained lady demonstrators on cooking and the economical use 
of gas 

The interior of the showrooms is on the usual attractively 
spacious lines, with large window spaces and with all the ap- 
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paratus set out in natural surroundings, and most of them con. 
nected up for demonstration if necessary. There is a good 
selection of up-to-date and artistic lighting fittings and shades; 
efficient gas cookers in variou$ grades and finishes; gas fires 
suited to every style of furnishing, and set in attractive sur. 
rounds; geysers and hot water circulators of various types; 
gas-heated wash-coppers; gas irons; refrigerators; domestic 
coke boilers; gas pokers; and various other domestic and in. 
dustrial labour-saving appliances. At the time of the opening 
ceremony a gas-heated clothes washer was being demonstrated, 
while a gas iron was also seen in operation. In one section 
the process of mantle making for incandescent burners was to 
be seen and attracted much interest. A new type of portable 
heater and the gas heater for linen cupboards were also on 
view. 

At these new offices consumers will be able to make their 
inquiries ; obtain advice upon the economical use of gas for any 
purpose, domestic or industrial; lodge their complaints, if any; 
and pay their bills. 


Tue STorREs. 


A large building on two sides of the yard at the back of the 
main building has been provided for the fitters and their stores. 
It has been particularly necessary-to provide large accommoda- 
tion for the outdoor staff, as the Company’s business in the 
district has increased very greatly during the past twenty years 
and is constantly increasing. There are now about 200 fitters 
working from this office, and a considerable amount of space is 
needed to meet all their requirements. These fitters, who are 
all experienced men in their trade, are responsible for satis- 
factory service to the 72,000 consumers in this area of the 
Company’s supply, who use between them over 11 million 
therms every year. 

It is the established policy of the Company to assist their 
consumers in every possible way to secure the greatest possible 
value for the gas they pay for, and to give them such good 
service as will secure their full satisfaction ; and the opening of 
this new ‘* service centre ’’ is another step in that direction. 





Alkali Works Chief Inspectors’ Reports for 1929 


The Chief Inspector for England and Wales, Mr. W. A. 
Damon, states that the number of works registered in 1929 was 
1083, which entailed the inspection of 1975 separate processes— 
a reduction of 13 in the number of works and of 8 in the num- 
ber of separate processes as compared with the previous year. 
The number of visits of inspection by District Inspectors to 
registered works during the year was 3449. In addition, 130 
visits of inspection were made to other works. 

The low selling price of sulphate of ammonia makes its 
manufacture uneconomic in small units. The tendency there- 
fore to concentrate production at the larger works naturally 
continues, and this has resulted in efforts being directed to- 
wards the production of a gas liquor of higher concentration so 
as to reduce carriage costs. There have been a number of in- 
stances where attention has had to be called to minor defects in 
plant and purifiers. There is a quite natural reluctance to 
spend money on a plant which is hardly paying its way; never- 
theless, if the process is to be operated at all, the plant must be 
maintained in reasonably good order. In this connection one 
would emphasize that, when the margin for profit is very low, 
the only hope of increasing or maintaining such margin is to 
keep the plant at the highest pitch of efficiency. The problem 
of the disposal of the spent liquor still causes much trouble. 
The method which appears to be accepted with most favour is 
that of compensating the flow so as to ensure an equal daily 
flow throughout the year. This, of course, entails the pro- 
vision of large storage tanks. Some works are fortunate 
enough to have old gasholder tanks which can be used for this 
purpose. A bacterial treatment purifying plant has worked in 
connection with one sulphate plant, but the results are not held 
to be satisfactory, and the cost of such purification is very high. 

Three new coke ovens were started during the year. Steam 
jets are fixed in the ascension pipes, these being used during 
the charging and levelling of the coal in the ovens. By this 
means the green gas which escapes at this period is drawn into 
the purifying system, and thus a potential source of considerable 
nuisance is avoided. There is still room for improvement in 
the adaptation of this device, as its operation is not at all times 
efficient. 

In connection with this class of work, some experiments have 
been conducted in this laboratory with a view to securing some 
information as to the manner in which chlorine, originally pre- 
sent in the coal, is distributed among the products of carboniza- 
tion. 


*H.M, Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; price, 6d 
net, 


There has been a drop of four in the number of tar works 
registered. This is due to the continued tendency of gas-works, 
especially the smaller undertakings, to join the co-operative 
concerns which aim at the centralization of tar distillation. 
Another complaint against a tar works referred to general 
smells. These arose largely from storage tanks, and close 
covers have done much to reduce them. The use of enlarged 
covers at the pitch outlet of tar stills is much to be commended. 
Much trouble has been caused and great expense incurred by 
reason of corrosion of tar stills, due, it is thought, to the pre- 
sence of ammonium chloride. Attempts to remove the am- 
monium chloride by pre-steaming of the tar have met with a 
fair amount of success, and work is proceeding on these lines. 


ScOTLAND. 


In his report to the Department of Health for Scotland, Mr. 
J. W. Young states that the number of works registered was 
141. As for sulphate and muriate of ammonia and gas liquor 
works, there has been no recovery of activity in these processes ; 
and more works have ceased to manufacture. Great improve- 
ments have been introduced in avoiding nuisance to the work- 
men employed and to the public outside, by re-organization of 
the cooling systems for gases and waste liquors, and by special 
draughting of the former. 

A special type of saturator is now in use, by which the dome 
is relieved from the weight of the heavy leaden pipes entering 
and leaving it. Ultimately and certainly such weight causes 
distortion of the dome and fracture of the pipes and their joints ; 
hitherto. only a partial remedy has been found in suspending 
these pipes from beams above. It is now the practice at a 
works, of three continuous shifts, for each man as he finishes 
his turn to wash down thoroughly and leave all tidy to his 
successor. It may seem merely of small moment, but the gain 
is notable not only in the appearance, but in the endurance of 
plant, and the goodwill among the men. 

The fall in value of tar, and its constituents, has been serious 
to producers and distillers. A large continuous still, of novel 
design, to produce pitch and various fractions of oil, has been 
erected and successfully worked. 

It is thought in some of the smaller works, relying entirely 
upon local trade, and having inadequate storage, that their diffi- 
culties in summer would be less if road engineers were allowed 
to buy tar before mid-May. The managers point out that 
several weeks of spring are wasted, during which weather 
generally is dry. There has been no cause for complaint against 
tar works. 
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STEEL MAINS AND 
‘CORROSION. . . . 
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This is the second and concluding article by E. E. JEAVONS, 


M.Inst.C.E., and H. T. PINNOCK, M.A. (Oxon.), F.I.C., who, as 


a result of their original researches, explain how electrolytic corrosion 
of steel mains may be prevented. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND REASONS FOR EARTH Bars. 


The recommendations in the report were adopted where possi- 
ble and immediately put into execution. Copper bonds over 
joints were placed only systematically as joints were exposed to 
repair leakage, but earth bars were fitted at all exposed places, 
at as regular intervals as possible, and in particular at every 
main over railway, river, or canal. Nearly 200 have been 
fitted.. It was also recommended that cast-iron specials should 
be bonded, and earthed where necessary, as these were also 
found to be subject to electrolytic corrosion. This work was 
carried out at the same time. 

The method of copper bonding over joints was as follows: 

(N.B.—Copper bonding is not necessary on mains with joints 

electrically or gas welded.) 

Small pieces of copper strips (about 3 in. longer than the lead 
joint and 3 in. by #s in. section) were drilled at the ends. Two 
1 in. set screws were threaded through and into holes tapped 
and threaded in the main; this was easy to do as there was 
plenty of metal at the lock bars, in the Mephan Ferguson Lock 
Bar pipe, used on the Mond Gas Company’s mains. Copper 
washers were used, and after screwing up the bonding strips 
the main was tested to see that there was no resistance across 
the joint. 

The method of fixing the earth bars was as follows: 

A hole was bored into the earth vertically downwards by 
ordinary 3-in. diameter boring tackle, for about 20 ft., or until 
water was reached. A steel bar, 2 in. by % in. by 20 ft., was 
then inserted into the hole or down to water. This bar was 
then attached to the steel main in good electrical contact (tested 
for good conductivity) and protected at the main after fixing, 
by a good insulated coating. The method of attachment was 
by a set pin screwed through the bar (copper washers being 
used) and into the steel main. The main itself was then tested 
electrically to see that the bar was functioning as an earth, and 
that the main itself was at zero potential with respect to the 
surrounding earth. The testing is done quite simply, using an 
ordinary milli-volt meter and milli-ammeter. (See Appendix 
No. 2.) 

The earthing of the Mond mains was practically completed in 
1918-1919 and is entirely successful, and the copper bonding of 
joints is still being continued systematically as joints are opened 
for stopping leakage. 

REASONS FOR EARTHING. 


We can agree with various authorities that completely in- 
sulated return circuits are theoretically a remedy and a pre- 
ventative of electrolysis, but, in practice, this is impossible of 
attainment, and our solution of the problem by fitting earth 
bars to the mains, and so passing the stray current to earth, 
accomplishes the main object of giving the current something 
cheap to corrode instead of the pipe itself. 

As in practice, the complete elimination of mains currents is 
impossible, and as where the current passes from a metallic 
conductor into an electrolyte, corrosion must occur, the solution 
of the problem is: 

Transfer that corrosion from an expensive main to a 
cheap earth bar which is, when required, easily renewable. 

Really two purposes are served : 

(a) Corrosion of the main is prevented by the alternative path 

to earth through the bar. 

(b) The total amount of current flowing in the main is 

diminished by each earth bar fitted, and the rate of 
corrosion of the earth bars diminished. 


Ten Years’ PRoor OF THE Erricacy OF EarTHING Mains. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. S. Waddington, the General 
Manager of the South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company, the 
actual results are available of the bonding and earthing work 
done on the distribution mains, after the recommendations in 
the report were adopted and carried out in 1918. 

The earth bars (nearly two hundred in number) are all 
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functioning as predi¢ted—several inches (and in one case over 
12 in.) of bar are corroded away, but the corrosion of the mains 
themselves has been greatly minimized as hoped, and has been 
almost stopped. There is no doubt that if continuous bonding 


had been possible the corrosion could have been actually 
stopped. The number of patching plates fitted dropped from 
an average of 34 per year for eleven years to a total of three 
for 1928, and the Company is now satisfied that the danger 
from electrolytic corrosion has practically disappeared. 

The choice of steel mains in the first place for distribution in 
a mining and industrial area has been amply justified in the 
case of the Mond Gas Company, and it is fairly certain that, in 
the light of more recent experience, if steel mains are welded 
at the joints and thus made continuous electrical conductors 
and earthed in the manner already described to prevent corro- 
sion, the risk of dangerous explosions due to breakage or leak- 
age (such as have frequently occurred in this country) would be 
greatly minimized. The extra safety of life and property alone 
would be ample justification, and demands that something on 
the lines indicated should be done in the construction of new 
pipe lines. 

The authors’ 25 years’ experience has led them to the con- 
clusion that for the gas industry generally the safest, cheapest, 
and best method of distribution would be that in which steel 
mains, with welded joints, earthed at short intervals and carry- 
ing gas at high pressures are adopted, and the last ten years 
have shown that immunity from corrosion can be secured with 
steel mains, even in industrial areas where stray electric 
currents abound. 


CONCLUSION. 


As a result of the authors’ investigations, they go further 
than their predecessors and say that even if there were no 
leakages whatsoever from electric tramways, there would still 
be, in the soil, stray electric currents (of small magnitude per- 
haps) from many industrial processes; and also, in the case of 
electric welding plants, currents of fairly high potential. Gas 
and water mains are bound to pick up these currents and con- 
vey them to some anodic point or points, where a higher 
potential in the main than in the surrounding ground causes 
current to leave the main, bringing about pitting and corrosion ; 
hence the necessity for earth bars on a continuously jointed 
pipeline to shunt the corroding current to earth, and let the 
earth bar itself corrode instead of the main. 

It will be admitted that years of subsequent practice should 
confirm or disprove the correctness of theories and experiments, 
and it is because the practical results obtained in preventing 
corrosion of steel mains have been so very satisfactory that 
this article is published in the hope that those interested in 
mains generally may reap some benefit from the authors’ 
experience. 


Appendix (1). 
FOR PREVENTING ELECTROLYTIC 
CORROSION. 


CoatinG OF Pipes (Cast-IRON OR STEEL), 


A SPECIFICATION 


Owing to an extensive and careful electrolytic survey having 
brought out the importance of a good insulating coating, it is of the 
utmost importance that the bituminous coating be as perfect as 


possible. 
Coprer-BONDING THE JOINTS OF Pires (WHERE Not WELDED). 


All the pipes and specials, if not jointed by welding, shall be copper- 
bonded over the joints (whether lead, flanged, or screwed joints) in 
the following manner : 

(N.B.).—In the case of welded joints no bonding is required, and 
a welded main is the best and most continuous electrical conductor. 

METHOD. 


A strip of copper 3 in. by ys in. of sufficient length to bridge 
the joint shall be used with a j-in. set screw at each end. 

Two holes shall be drilled, one at each end of each pipe, in the 
most suitable place; and the copper strip tightly screwed and 
copper washered to the main where specially brightened for better 
contact, thus bridging the joint, and making each pipe ig good 
electrical contact with its neighbour. 

If the pipe is not thick enough (as in the smaller sizes) a boss 
can be welded on the main and tapped to take the }-in. set screw. 

Before filling in, the whole to be coated with the specified 
bituminous coating. 

The main when finished to be tested and proved to be a con- 
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tinuous conductor of 
tensity and amount. 


electrical currents, however smail in in- 


(See Appendix 2.) 
EarTH Bars. 


At suitably chosen intervals (roughly, about } mile apart and pre- 
ferably where near water) good and efficient earth bars shall be fitted 
to the main in the following manner : 


A 3-in. bore-hole shall be sunk vertically in the trench bottom 
at the side of the main, to the required depth, and a wrought- 
iron or steel bar 2 in. by j in. inserted. 

This bar shall be fastened to the main, by welding or other- 
wise, in good electrical contact, and finally tested with electrical 
measuring instruments to see that it is functioning properly. 

After testing, the bore-hole (if the water has not been reached) 
is to be filled and packed with suitable wet material, such as coke 
breeze. 

The contact to the main shall also be coated 
specified bituminous coating before filling in, 

The aforementioned bore-hole shall be sunk to such a depth 
as will ensure permanently moist ground for the earth bar. 

Boring should be continued down to 20 ft., if no water is 
found, before reaching that depth. It is highly desirable that 
the bar should rest in. water, if possible. 


over with the 


BripGe Crossincs (Over Raitways, CANALS, OR RIVERS). 


All bridge crossings to be copper-bonded over all pipe joints where 
not welded, and earthed as described at one side into water or moist 
ground, 

The constant aim must be to have the main as near zero potential, 
referred to the surrounding ground, as possible. 


Appendix (2). 


ELectricaAL TESTING oF Eartu Bars. 


The only apparatus required is a reliable make of portable milli- 
voltmeter reading 0 to 20 milli-volts with a centre zero on the scale, 
and provided with a pair of insulated leads about 12 ft. long fitted 
with spade terminals. 

The method of testing the functioning of the earth bar is as fol- 
lows : 


(a) Place the earth bar in position in its bore-hole, connect it up 
to the main, as described, by means of the set screw and 
washers, and fill the bore-hole with coke breeze (if required), 
ramming it tight. If the end of the bar is in water and does 
not require any breeze, simply ram in with earth. 
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(b) Remove the set screw and washers and spring the end of th 
earth bar away from the main and insert a piece of eboniy 
or any suitable insulating material to insulate the bar tem. 

. porarily from the main. 

(c) File a bright patch anywhere on the bar and a similar patch op 
the main near the spot at which the bar will eventually } 
fixed. 

(d) Place one lead from the milli-voltmeter in contact with th 
bright patch on the bar and the other on the bright patch o 
the main. A deflection of the milli-voltmeter pointer will no 
be obtained, and in many cases it is quite likely that the defle. 
tion will be so great that the pointer will be off the scal 
against the stop; this is immaterial. 

(e) Remove the ebonite, and couple the earth bar up to the main, 


taking care that the washers and end of the earth bar are cleay 
and bright to ensure good contact. 

Again test with milli-voltmeter leads in contact with the fik 
patches on bar and main. No deflection whatever should be 
observed. If there is any deflection, however slight, this means 
that there is some resistance at the joint, and the set screw, 
bar, and washers must be cleaned afresh and then screwed u; 
tight and the tests repeated until no deflection is observable. 


U 


When no deflection is observable, the earth bar is functioning pro. 
perly, and the joint may then be bitumen coated as described. 


DETERMINATION OF THE POLARITY OF MAIN. 


Although in testing the earth bars there is no necessity to knoy 
the polarity of the main, this information is often of value for refer. 
ence and may be obtained with the same milli-voltmeter. The pro- 
cedure is as follows : 

Attach the leads to the milli-voltmeter and fasten the other end 
of the positive lead to the positive terminal of a single dry cell or 
two-volt accumulator. Then lightly and momentarily touch the nega- 
tive terminal of the cell with the negative lead from the milli-volt- 
meter, and note the direction of the pointer’s kick, 

(Note.—The contact to the dry cell or accumulator must only by 
a very rapid flick, otherwise the multi-voltmeter will be damaged.) 

When testing always put the plus lead on the main and the minus 
on the bar. 

Assume (for example) that on the cell test the pointer was deflected 
to the right, then if when making a test the pointer moves to the right 
with the positive lead on the main, the main is positive in respect 
to the bar or ground and is in the anode condition. 

If under these conditions the pointer moves to the left, then the 
main is negative in respect to the bar and is in the kathode con- 
dition. 
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From the “JOURNAL” Eighty Years Ago. 


Mr. JAMes WiLKINS rose to move a resolution. He said: 
The great object of this meeting is to get cheap gas. [** Hear, 
hear.’’] I am not a gas consumer now, but I were. [Laugh- 
ter.] I burnt gas in Great James Street, but they cut it off. 
LCries of ‘‘ What for?’’] We have brought gas down from 
{2s. per thousand to 5s., and we mean to have it at 4s. That 
is the next thing. 

Mr. M‘Dowatt, in seconding the motion, dwelt on the im- 
portance of having cheap gas, denounced monopoly, and ob- 
jected to Acts of Parliament for the special benefit and pro- 
tection of existing companies. Gas should be dealt with on 
the same principles bread, butter, and other articles. 
[** Hear, hear,’’ and loud cries of ‘* Coffee,’’ and ‘‘ No chicory,”’ 
in allusion to Mr. M‘Dowall’s business.]| The men who were 
now making immense fortunes out of gas allowed the in- 
ventor to die in a London workhouse. [‘* No, no.’’] Well, if 
the originator did not die there, he was at all events a long 
time within the walls of a workhouse. [‘‘ No, no,’’ and ‘* Hear, 
hear.’’] 

Mr. PEARSE rose to reply, to contradict this assertion; and 
having been called to order by a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood of the chair, some very strong language, as well as cards, 
was exchanged. In various other parts of the room the cause 
of disorder was promoted with similar success, but nothing else 
but hard words ensued. Mr. Pearse, who had been on his legs 
for a considerable time, manifesting the strongest desire to be 
heard, was now informed that he might address the meeting. 

He said: Gentlemen, I appear before you to-night; I have 
taken no notes of the rambling speech by Mr. M‘Dowall; but 
allow me to commence my observations with a statement he 
made, which is important as to the character of the old-estab- 
lished companies. 

A Voice: Are you a ratepayer? 

Mr. Pearse: Yes. 

A Voice: Where do you reside? 

Mr. Pearse: My name is William Pearse |‘‘ Who gave you 


as 


that name? ”’ and laughter], and it is well known where I 
reside. One of the most prominent untruths which he (Mr. 


Pearse) felt called on to contradict was the statement made 
that the respected inventor of gas lighting and founder of the 
parent gas. company (the Chartered), which had lighted the 
south-eastern district of Marylebone for forty-five years, had 
died in a workhouse. [‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and cries of ‘* Question,”’ 
‘* Cheap gas, cheap gas.’’] That gentleman was Mr. Winsor. 


So far from having died in a workhouse, he died in France, 
where he lived ten years before his death. The Chartered Com- 
pany allowed him 4200 per year till his death, and the same 
pension to his widow for eleven years after it, and his son was 
now one of the Directors of the Chartered Company. So much, 
therefore, for the statement of Mr. M‘Dowall and the ingrati- 
tude of the old gas companies to the originator of gas lighting. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Question,’’ and great uproar.) ... 

Here an attempt was made to push Mr. Pearse off the plat- 
form, and the greatest confusion prevailed for some time. 

Mr. Pearse: It is Mister Edward Smith, Esq., of the Tyraw- 
ley Arms, who is interrupting me; but I am determined to be 
heard. It has been said that the Imperial Company charge in 
this parish too high for the public lights. [‘* Hear, hear,” 
and cries of ‘‘ So they do.”?] My name is William Pearse, and 
I deny it. [Uproar.] I say that the parish of Marylebone have, 
with the Imperial Company, one of the most advantageous 
gas contracts in England. |Cheers, ‘‘ Oh, oh! ”’ and uproar. | 
I say so, and I challenge Messrs. Easton and Amos, the engi- 
neers of the new company, to prove the contrary. I challenge 
Mr. George Frederick Argles to prove the contrary. [Uproar.] 
Why are they not here? [‘‘ We don’t want them.’’] But | 
do, and I will never rest satisfied till we have them before the 
gas consumers of Marylebone. [Cheers, and great confusion. ] 
I challenge them to meet me at the Literary Institution to g 
into the question, and | will prove that you, the people of 
Marylebone, have at this moment good and cheap gas. 
[Laughter, ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and ‘** No, no.’’] I repeat it; you 
have both. [Renewed uproar, and cries of ‘‘ Turn him out! ’’] 
! will test it and prove it, and will put down £50 to mect 
Messrs. Easton and Amos, and prove it—that you, the in- 
habitants of Marylebone, have good and cheap gas already. 

A Voice: We must have it cheaper still. [Cheers and con- 
fusion. ] 

Mr. PEARSE: . I contend that the consumers of Maryle- 
bone do not want this fallacious humbug company. 

Mr. Staines: ‘* Retract the word humbug.’’: [Loud cries of 
‘* Retract, retract.’’] 

Mr. Pearse: You’re not a humbug. ... I said humbug 
company. [Great confusion.] ... I am a member of th: 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company—and I here pronounce 
it as one of the greatest frauds ever perpetrated. It wa 
founded by deception, and maintained by deception and false 
hood. 
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Bye-Product Coke and the Gas Industry* 


| Important Relationship Evident when Considered Production of Gas Last Year Totalled 858,000 Million C.Ft. 
By D. L. JACOBSON, of the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh. 


The bye-product coke industry has had two main purposes : 
First, to supply the steel industry and domestic consumer with 
coke; and, second, to supply gas to public utilities distributing 
manufactured gas. In addition to these main products, the 
bye-products consisting of ammonia, tar, and light oil have 
been of great importance. 

The magnitude of the bye-product coke and gas industry can 
be realized from the following estimates of the production by 
this industry for 1929, which are as follows: 


Bye-product coke 54,000,000 tons 


Gas 858,000,000,000 c.ft.* 
Be kam 6) a a2 700,000,000 gallons 
Ammonium sulphate . 880,000 tons 
Crude lightoil. . . . 208,000,000 gallons 


* Includes gas used in heating the coke ovens. 
Tue Bye-Propuct Coke OVEN. 

The bye-product coke oven consists of a silica brick chamber 
which is maintained at a high temperature (about 2000° Fahr.). 
Heat is supplied to the ovens by gas burning in adjacent flues. 
The hot ovens are filled with coal and then closed airtight. The 
coal is carbonized in a period of about 12 to 20 hours, leaving 
hot coke in the oven, which is then discharged. During car- 
bonization, the gas and bye-products are distilled off and re- 
covered in special apparatus. The products from the carboni- 
zation of 1 ton of coalt are approximately : 

1300 to 1400 lbs. of coke. 

10,000 to 11,000 c.ft, of gas. 

g to 12 gallons of tar. 

23 to 26 Ibs. of ammonium sulphate. 
2°75 to 3°5 gallons of light oil. 


Rapip GROWTH OF THE ByE-PRopUcTtT CoKkE INDUSTRY-— 
RELATION TO THE MANUFACTURED GAs INDUSTRY. 


The bye-product coke industry is only 36 years old in this 
country. In the days before the introduction of the bye-pro- 
duct coke oven, metallurgical coke was produced in America 
in wasteful beehive ovens. Bye-product coke ovens, recovering 
the gas and other valuable products, now produce 90 p.ct. of 
all the coke made in this country, only 10 p.ct. being produced 
in beehive ovens. 

The manufactured gas industry in the United States dates 
back to 1816. In the past 25 years the sales have increased 
from 104,000 million c.ft. per year in 1904 up to about 535,000 
million c.ft. of gas in 1929. The manufactured gas industry 
first received gas from coke ovens in i8gg. By 1920, the manu- 
factured gas industry was distributing 53,000 million c.ft. of 
coke oven gas per year. 

In the short pgriod of 10 years following, the amount of coke 
oven gas distributed for city use has more than tripled. It is 
estimated that 175,000 million c.ft. of coke oven gas were pro- 
duced or purchased by the manufactured gas industry in 1929. 
As the total manufactured gas produced in the same: year 
amounted to 474,000 million c.ft., 37 p-ct. of all the manufac- 
tured gas originated in coke ovens; 10 p.ct. of the manu- 
factured gas supply consisted of retort coal gas, and the re- 
mainder was mostly water gas. 

Factors LEaDING TO THE INCREASED Use OF COKE OVEN 

Gas For City Use. 

One of the most important factors responsible for the rapid 
giowth in the amount of coke oven gas distributed for city use 
has been the use of low B.Th.U. gases such as producer gas 
and blast furnace gas for heating coke ovens. ; 

Bye-product coke plants located so that metallurgical coke 
is the principal product are often heated by part of the valuable 
gas produced in the coke oven itself. Where a favourable 
market for city gas is available, the coke oven may be 
heated by gases of lower heating value, such as producer gas 
or blast furnace gas. By substituting low B.Th.U. gases for 


* From the ‘‘ Oil and Gas Journal,’’ June 5, 1930. 
+ The yields per ton of coal vary for different types of coal. 


oven heating, all the valuable coke oven gas is made available 
for sale, and the coke oven gas production is increased from 
about 6500 c.ft. per ton of coal up to about 11,000 c.ft. of gas 
per ton of coal. 

In order to satisfy the various requirements of public utilities, 
bye-product coke plants have been built ranging in capacity 
from about 1 million c.ft. of gas per day up to about 30 mil- 
lion c.ft. of gas per day. The plants of lower capacities use 


‘a newer type of small coke oven which is similar in every 


way to the larger coke ovens and which embodies all the im- 
provements of the larger ovéns. 

The first coke oven plant underfired with producer gas from 
a central producer plant was put into operation at Providence, 
R.I., in 1920. Since the introduction of producer gas under- 
firing and of the smaller bye-product oven adapted to plants of 
lower capacities, there has been a rapid expansion in the use 
of bye-product ovens for the manufacture of city gas. A further 
impetus to this expansion was given by the introduction in the 
United States of blast furnace gas for underfiring coke ovens, 
in 1927. The increased use of coke oven gas was also favoured 
by an important invention, the Becker oven. 


Tur Becker Coke AND Gas OVEN. 


In 1922, a new type of coke oven was introduced in the 
United States. This new oven was the invention of Joseph 
Becker, of the Koppers Company. Radical changes in. the 
design of heating flues were made in the new oven, as com- 
pared with previous ovens. The design of the older ovens was 
such that a practical limit had been reached in the maximum 
size coke oven unit that could be built, and these limitations 
were particularly acute where producer gas or blast furnace 
gas was used as the heating fuel. The new Becker oven re- 
moved these limitations, and opened up a greater field for the 
use of low B.Th.U. gases for heating coke ovens, thereby re- 
leasing more coke oven gas for sale. The new design of 
heating flues also permits a more uniform heating of the coke 
oven wall from bottom to top, so that the coke produced in the 
Becker oven is much more uniform in quality than that pro- 
duced in the older ovens. The new oven was rapidly adopted 
for the construction of coke and gas ovens, both large and 
small. How important the Becker oven has been to the 
American bye-product coke industry can be readily seen from 
the fact that the total annual coal carbonizing capacity of 
Becker ovens, built in a period of only eight years, is now 
equal to°30 million tons. This may be compared with a figure 
of about 77 million tons of coal which represents the total coal 
carbonized in 1929 in all the coke ovens operating in this 
country. 

The coke oven gas being distributed for city use is derived 
from four different types of bye-product plants. These may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Bye-product coke oven plants directly identified with’ blast 
furnaces or steel plants, but which are favourably located so 
as to sell part or all of their surplus gas to public utilities for 
city use. These coke ovens are underfired with coke oven gas. 
The coke plant of the Toledo Furnace Company at Toledo, 
Ohio, is an example of this type of plant. 

2. Plants of the same type as above, except that special atten- 
tion has been given to increasing the gas production by under- 
firing the ovens with producer gas or blast furnace gas. The 
coke plant of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company at 
South Chicago, Ill., comes under this class. 

3. Bye-product coke and gas plants not connected with steel 
mills, which act at the same time as merchant coke plants 
selling metallurgical, water gas, and domestic coke, and as gas 
plants selling coke oven gas for domestic use. These plants 
ordinarily have full-size coke ovens which are usually under- 
fired with producer gas. The Seaboard Bye-Product Coke 
Company at Kearny, N.J., is a representative plant of this 
kind. : 

4. Bve-product gas plants directly connected with a public 
utility. These plants may have fuil-size ovens or in many cases 
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ovens of smaller capacity, 4 to 7 tons of coal per charge. The 
bye-product gas oven plant of the Utica Gas and Electric Com- 
pany at Utica, N.Y., comes under this heading. 

In addition to the large market for blast furnace, foundry, 
and water gas coke, there is a rapidly expanding market for 
domestic or household coke. In a period of 10 years, sales of 
bye-produet domestic coke have increased from about 1 mil- 
lion tons in 1918 to over 6 million tons in 1928. Domestic coke 
sold in 1928 was one-eighth of all the bye-product coke produced 
in that year. 

This domestic coke is a carefully sized coke, screened from 
the product made both in large and small coke ovens. The 
quality of coke, both domestic and of the other types, has been 
greatly improved, due to the use of higher quality coal and to 
the improvements in the design of coke ovens. Domestic coke 
is a smokeless fuel, and the popular demand for this type of 
fuel is increasing. 


IMPORTANCE OF BLast FurNACE Gas AND Propucer GAS FOR 
UNDERFIRING COKE OVENS. 


Of the 858,000 million c.ft. of gas produced in coke ovens in 
1929, about 300,000 million c.ft. were used to heat the coke 
ovens themselves. All of this 300,000 million c.ft. of valuable 
coke oven gas could be released for sale as city gas if these 
coke ovens were underfired with low B.Th.U. gases such as 
blast furnace gas and producer gas. A large percentage of the 
ovens that are at present underfired with coke oven gas are so 
designed that this change in underfiring could be readily in- 
stalled. < 

In addition to the 300,000 million c.ft. of gas used for heat- 
ing ovens, a further amount of about 300,000 million c.ft of 
gas was used in the steel plant. 

This large volume of steel plant gas could also be given a 
higher value if it were distributed for city use and replaced by 
lower grade fuels. 

As stated previously, the use of producer gas for underfiring 
coke ovens has been increasing rapidly since 1920. The gas 
producer utilizes the smaller sizes of coke, so that the pro- 
ducer gas is generated from a lower grade fuel available right 
at the coke plant. 

Blast furnace gas is a very low B.Th.U. gas, the heating 
value being about go B.Th.U. per c.ft. As produced at the blast 
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furnaces, it carries considerable dust and dirt. The purifica, 
tion of this dirty gas has been worked out in a completely su. 
cessful manner, and a clean gas has been produced suitable 
to be heated in coke oven regenerators and burned in coke oven 
heating flues. ‘ 

The, use of blast furnace gas for heating coke ovens was 
first introduced in the United States about three years avo a 
the South Chicago plant of the Bye-Products Coke Corporation, 
The blast furnace gas is preheated in coke oven regenerators, 
similar to the practice with producer gas. Uniform flue tem. 
peratures and excellent heat efficiency are being obtained in 
operating with blast furnace gas underfiring. = 

At the present time, two coke oven plants are operating in 
the Chicago district with blast furnace gas underfiring supply. 
ing a maximum of 52 million c.ft. of city gas per day, and 
another plant under construction will raise this figure to 61 mil. 
lion c.ft. per day. An active growth in this practice of under. 
firing with blast furnace gas so as to release additional coke 
oven gas is expected in the near future. 


CENTRALIZATION OF GAS PRODUCTION IN LARGE 
CoKE AND GAS PLANTS. 


The centralization of city gas production into large bye. 
product plants capable of supplying a large area which may 
include a number of smaller cities is a step in the direction of 
cconomy and leads to the production of higher quality coke, 
gas, and bye-products. Such large central bye-product coke 
and gas plants are naturally supplemented by long-distance 
transmission lines carrying the coke oven gas under pressure 
to all parts of the long-distance distribution system. 

An example of the present tendency to build large central 
bye-product plants is the plant of the Connecticut Coke Com- 
pany at New Haven, Conn. Some 65 miles of high-pressure 
distributing main carries the coke oven gas to Hartford, 
Bristol, and other cities. This single coke and’gas plant pro- 
duces 65 p.ct. of all the gas consumed in the State of Con- 
necticut. The gas is compressed to a pressure of 40 to 50 Ibs. 
per sq. in., and is transmitted to the various cities by the Con- 
necticut Power and Light Company. The daily gas production 
at New Haven amounts to 14 million c.ft., half of which is 
consumed at New Haven by the New Haven Gas Light Com- 
pany, the rest being sent into the high-pressure lines. 
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Dehydration of Gas, with Special Reference to Experience with 
Compression Methods in Small Plants* 


By W. S. Dore, Gas Engineer, Federal Light and Traction Company, New York City. 


Dehydration of manufactured gas is something all of us in 
time are coming to; first, because of the very much better 
service the gas customer receives, and second, because it shows 
a profit in dollars and cents to the gas company. 

The object of this paper is simply to give the results of de- 
hydration by compression in two small south-west towns. 

Two things are responsible for most of our distribution 
troubles—water and naphthalene. Dehydration does away 
with these two evils. With these two causes removed, dis- 
tribution maintenance becomes a minor burden and consumers’ 
complaints show a gratifying decrease. 

All of you are familiar with the advantages to be obtained by 
dehydration and the methods of doing it ; therefore I will merely 
summarize them. 


ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM DEHYDRATION. 


1. A vastly improved service to the gas consumer. 

2. ‘* Poor pressure ’’ complaints practically eliminated. 

3- A better feeling on the part of the gas customer towards 
the gas company. 

4. Drying up of the distribution system, with a resulting 
lessened internal corrosion for mains and meters. 

5. Longer life for mains, services, and meters. 

6. Reduced cost of maintenance on mains, services, and 
meters. 

7. Naphthalene stoppages eliminated. 

8. Saving in cost of pumping drips. 

9. Carrying capacity of mains and services increased, due to 
drying up of water in sags in the mains and to the picking up 
and carrying on of naphthalene deposits. 

10. No more frozen services. 

11. Stoppage of pilot lights largely done away with. 


Dehydration has the disadvantage, if it is a disadvantage, of 
reducing the volume of gas about 20 c.ft. for every pound of 
condensate removed. However, this happens anyway to some 


* Paper at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Gas Association. 


extent in every distribution system where drips need to be 
pumped. 7 : : 
Three methods of dehydration are available commercially : 


(1) Compression. 
(2) Absorption of the water vapour chemically. 
(3) Refrigeration. 


The compression method has the merit of simplicity. Water 
vapour and naphthalene are both removed in one operation. 

It has the disadvantage of a higher operating cost. How- 
ever, this cost may not be out of line if the gas is already being 
sent out at a higher than holder pressure. Another disad- 
vantage is that in addition to the naphthalene some of the light 
oils are removed with a slight reduction in the B.Th.U. values. 
This amounts to about 5 B.Th.U. per cubic fogt in the case of 
a coal gas plant on a compression ranging from 30 Ibs. to 
50 Ibs. and 2 to 10 B.Th.U. on straight oil gas with 30 to 50 lbs. 
compression. This loss varies with the heats carried in the oil 
gas machines. An oil fog, 2 to 3 gallons of oil per million c.ft., 
should be sprayed into the gas. This keeps an oil film on the 
inside surface of the pipes and helps to prevent corrosion. Care 
should be taken to use an oil that will not damage the meter 
diaphragms. 

The absorption process is much cheaper to operate than the 
compression process, and is the one generally used in England, 
where plants have been in operation since 1926. Very little 
B.Th.U. value, if any, is removed by this process. A naphtha- 
lene removal plant should be installed in connection, which 
adds a small complication. This will add sufficient oil to cause 
an oil film to cover the interior surface of the mains and services 
and prevent drying out of the meter diaphragms. 

The reagent commonly used for the absorption of water 
vapour is calcium chloride. Where a wet purification plant is 
operated, one of the bye-products, a solution of sodium, thio- 
cyanate, is used. The outstanding installation using this last 
material is the one at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The absorption process is somewhat the cheapest of the three 
available methods to install. 

With this process care must be taken to prevent any en- 
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trained salts from being carried over with the gas because of 
the bad corrosion effect it may have on mains, services, and 
meters. Unfortunately, much damage may have been done 
before this carrying over is detected. 

Dehydration of manufactured gas by refrigeration in theory 
looks well, but in practice has certain disadvantages. The 
limit of cold in the cooling water is about 35° Fahr., which 
means a minimum dew point of about 40°. Many companies 
would find this quite low enough, but I fear here in Canada, 
for several months in the year, ground temperatures will be 
lower than 40°. 

One thing quite necessary with dehydration by refrigeration 
is that all naphthalene must be removed before the refrigeration 
to avoid complications resulting from stoppages. This process 
has the further disadvantage of a high first cost, a higher power 
cost than the absorption method, and meeds a higher class man 
to run it. 


ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico. 


A dehydration plant installed at Albuquerque started opera- 
tion on Aug. 29, 1927. The compression method was chosen, 
largely because of its simplicity and because results to be 
expected were somewhat familiar through experiences with 
high-pressure distribution. 

Albuquerque is a town of 27,000 inhabitants. Its elevation is 
sooo ft. above sea level. The climate is comparatively mild, 
with no long continued spells of severe weather. The ther- 
mometer has been known to touch zero and reaches 100° once 
in a while during the summer. It is necessary during an 
average winter to carry steam on the holder only 3 or 4 weeks. 

A Worthington 15 in. by 14 in. horizontal compressor was 
installed. This is driven by a two-speed 7/25 H.P. motor. 
This compressor was located on the outlet side of the storage 
holdérs and discharged into three inter-connected compression 
tanks made up of three old boilers, for the purpose of giving 
enough storage to carry over the peaks. The compressor will 
handle 30,000 c.ft. of gas an hour. 

Coal gas is manufactured in four benches -of horizontal 
through retorts. The send-out runs from a maximum of 
300,000 c.ft. to a minimum of 200,000. 


Average Number 
of Consumers. 
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A home-made after-cooler is installed between the storage 
tanks and the pressure regulator, This is made up of a 2o0-ft. 
length of 24-in. pipe containing g1 1-in. tubes through which 
the cooling water passes. 

Compression carried from 30 lbs. per sq. in. to 50 Ibs., the 
pressure building up to. 50 lbs., and the compressor then auto- 
matically stopping until the pressure drops to 30 Ibs., when 
it automatically starts up again. 

The motor driving the compressor is run at half speed from 
2 to 4.30 p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. The balance of the 
time it runs full speed. An oil fog apparatus was installed and 
about three gallons of oil per million c.ft. introduced. 

A regulator at the outlet of the storage tanks reduces the 
pressure to the desired street pressure. At the present time it 
is 8 in. of water. At first it was 18 in.—the difference caused 
by the clearing up of mains and services. 

The total cost of the installation was $14,428.16. 

During the year 1929, 91,400,000 c.ft. of gas was compressed 
—this figure being after correction for loss of volume due to 
water vapour removed. 

Gallons of condensate were 13,986, or o'15 of a gallon per 1000 
c.ft. An average of 18 p.ct. of this condensate is a light- 
coloured oil. The amount collected during the year 1929 was 
2517 gallons. This is a 23° B. oil with an initial boiling point 
of 194° Fahr. e 

Results have been very satisfactory. In about two months 
the distribution system was fairly well dried out with dust in- 
stead of water present. 

Poor pressure complaints for the 12 months preceding de- 
hydration totalled 2388. For the first 12 months after dehydra- 
tion the total was 1595. For the second 12 months after the 
total was 1223. At the present time poor pressure complaints 
are due to finely powdered rust and to a small amount of very 
dry naphthalene in almost a dust form. The dry gas passing 
through the mains picks up a certain quantity of naphthalene 
and carries it forward, causing a good many service stoppages. 
In time this condition will come to an end. It is no longer 
serious. 

On Jan. 9 and 10, 1929—a year and four months after de- 
hydration started—naphthalene tests showed the following : 





Outlet of purifiers 11°6 grains per roo c.ft. 


Outlet of station meter . . . 4°424 5, of a 
Inlet of distribution system . o°886 i, ds tS 
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Maintenance of services and meters is much reduced. Just 
how much of the reduction should be credited to dehydration is 
rather hard to say, but it is estimated that at least half of it 
should be so credited. Meters and diaphragms are coming back 
to the shop in much better condition. Unaccounted-for gas in- 
creased somewhat after dehydration was inaugurated, but is 
now back below the point it was at that time. 

In August, 1927, when dehydration began, unaccounted-for 
gas was 215,000 c.ft. per mile of 3-in. equivalent main per year. 
A year later it was 280,000 c.ft. Two years later it was 175,000 
c.ft., while at the present time it is down to 165,000 c.ft. per 
year per mile. 

The carrying capacity of the mains is much increased. — Be- 
fore dehydration it was necessary to run the booster a large 
portion of the time and to send the gas out over the peak hours 
at 18 in. water-column pressure. Now 8 in. pressure is suffi- 
cient. The most gratifying result, however, is the much im- 
proved service we have been able to give our customers and the 
greatly lessened volume of complaints of all kinds. 

The cost of dehydration during the year 1928 was as follows: 


169,840 KW.-H. of electricity at $o0.0104 $1766.33 
Labour at $1.00 per day,. ..:..: 2; . ... . 365.00 
Lubricating oil and miscellaneous. . . . . 400. 33 
Matttenamce costs: 5k.” Hits! Yon oe ee 410.72 
Total. a) SRS oe $2942.38 
Cost per 1000 c.ft. : 3.2 cents. 
Credit to dehydration— 

2517 gallons oilat fo.05 . . . ... . 125.85 
Cost of pumping dripseliminated . . . . 324.00 
Labour running booster at $1.00 perday . . 365.00 
1165 less complaints at $1.75 . .» . «. . 2038.75 

Electricity used on booster 28,590 KW.-H. at 
$o.0104 wr els Te es 297 . 34 
Lubricating oil, &c.,om booster. . . . . 150.00 
Maintenance of booster . .. ... . 100.00 
- », Meters ‘. 0) 2 beth 3s 158.94 
» 2 ob ss we ae 4am 479-57 
os cc oo es ae be wt ad 545.26 
$4584.71 
2942.38 
Net credit to dehydration $1642.33 


Balance for depreciation and interest, 11°3 p.ct. on cost of 
plant. 

In addition, are the indirect benefits of longer life for meters, 
services, and mains on which no exact figure can be set. 


Tucson, ARIZONA. 


Dehydration of the gas at Tucson was inaugurated on Sept. 
19, 1928. The compression method was chosen, first, because 
of its simplicity, and, secondly, because the distribution system 
is designed to be fed from a belt line carrying whatever pres- 
sure may be necessary, making a compressor necessary in any 
case. The largest main in Tucson is 6 in. The total mileage 
of mains is 84—about two-thirds being of steel welded con- 
struction. 

Tucson 
2400 ft. above sea level. 


is a town of 32,500 inhabitants. Its altitude is 
The climate is mild during the winter 
and hot during the summer. Temperature ranges are from 25° 
to 120° Fahr., with an annual mean temperature of 64°19. The 
climate is mild enough, so it is never necessary to carry any 
steam on the holders. 

A 500-B.Th.U. oil gas is made. 


consumers were: 


The average number of gas 
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The. send-out ranges from a maximum of a million c.ft. 
during the winter months to a minimum of 220,000 c.ft. during 
the summer. During the summer it is too hot either to cook or 
eat, which accounts for the slump in send-out at that time. In 
addition, a large part of the population departs for a cooler 
climate. 

A Sullivan angle compressor was installed. This was de- 
signed to compress to 50 lbs. per sq. in. ; speed, 320 r.p.m. ; gas 
compressed per hour, 72,000 c.ft. 

This is driven by a 150-H.p. Westinghouse synchronous motor 
by a Texrope drive belt. 

The compressor was placed on the outlet side of the holders 
and discharges into a high-pressure holder with a capacity of 
50,000 c.ft. at 50 lbs. pressure. After coolers were placed at 
both inlet and outlet of this holder. A governor reduces the 
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pressure as it enters the distribution mains to 2 lbs. at the 
present time. This pressure will be raised as the send-out 
increases. 

The gas is compressed to 50 lbs. to the sq. in., when the 
compressor is manually stopped, and started again when the 
pressure reaches 30 lbs. 

During the year 1929, 193,477,000 c.ft. of gas was dehydrated 
and 13,468 gallons of condensate recovered, or o'061 gallon per 
1000 c.ft. Almost no oil is found in the condensate. The after 
cooler at the inlet of the high-pressure holder is drained about 
twice a month and much naphthalene removed. 

Results have been about as expected. The distribution sys- 
tem appeared to be completely dried out in about three months, 
at which time only powdered naphthalene and fine iron rust was 
found in the mains and services. This dust is responsible for 
most of the low-pressure complaints now being had and is a 
condition which time will end. Poor pressure complaints for 
the 12 months prior to dehydration totalled 3178. Similar com- 
plaints for the year 1929 totalled 1516—a difference of 1662 in 
favour of dehydration. 

Unaccounted-for gas during the 12 months prior to dehydra- 
tion was 475,000 c.ft. per mile per year of 3-in. equivalent main. 
The first 12 months after beginning dehydration it was 335,000 
c.ft. per mile per year, and at the present time is 240,500 c.ft. 
It is apparent that there is no increase in leakage due to 
dehydrating manufactured gas. 

The cost of the dehydrating plant was $21,435.87. This in- 
cluded the building housing the compressor and the 50,000 c. ft. 
high-pressure storage holder. 
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The cost of dehydration during the year 1929 was as follows: 








231,375 KW.-H. at $o.02 . $4627°50 
Labour at $1.00 per day . 365.00 
Maintenance costs. 419.19 
Lubricating oil 156.98 
Miscellaneous . 150.00 
Total . a Phe Pe hig’ Spb $5718.67 
Cost per 1000 c.ft. : 2.95 cents. 

Credit to dehydration— 
1662 less complaints at $1.75. $2908 . 50 
Pes. oe en oe as 416.00 
Labour, running booster, at $1.00 per day 365 .00 
Steam for booster estimated . 1200.00 
Maintenance of booster 275-00 
Lubricating oil for booster 110.00 
Miscellaneous on booster . 12500 
$5399.50 


That is, during 1929 there was an operating loss of $319.17. 
The year 1930 will begin to show a profit on the installation. 
In addition, however, it lessened maintenance of mains, ser- 
vices, and meters, which at this time can be guessed at only, 
and the in¢reased life of mains, services, and meters which will 
take much time before its value in dollars and cents can be 
known. The greatest benefit, however, is the diminished 
troubles of the customer with the gas, and, in consequence, a 
much better feeling towards the gas company. 





The Chlorine Content of Coal, and its Distribution in the 
Products of Carbonization* 


Published by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office 


When coals are ,carbonized, the bulk of the contained 
chlorine is volatilized as hydrochloric acid, which, of course, 
combines with ammonia to form ammonium chloride. Experi- 
ments in this laboratory have shown that, under laboratory 
conditions, go to 95 p.ct. of the chlorine contained in the coal 
is driven off. That this figure is approximately valid for large 
scale operations is borne out by analyses of coke from coke 
ovens, which contain traces only of chlorine. Analyses of coal 
in use at gas-works and of the resulting coke show that here 
about two-thirds of the contained chlorine is volatilized. 

For each o'1 p.ct. of chlorine driven off there is formed am- 
monium chloride equivalent to 3°37 lbs. per ton of coal. This 
is equal to 4°15 lbs. of sulphide of ammonia per ton. When 
one reflects that the recovery of ammonia in gas-works is 
about 20 lbs. (as sulphate of ammonia) per ton of coal, it is 
clear that the ammonium chloride usually bears a considerable 
proportion to the total. ’ ; ; 

In usual practice this is decomposed by lime in the ammonia 
still with the formation of free ammonia and calcium chloride, 
the former being neutralized with sulphuric acid to form sul- 
phate of ammonia. Under present conditions of the bye-pro-. 
duct ammonium sulphate manufacture one is led to wonder 
whether at any rate an appreciable amount of the chloride 
could be recovered as such. Such a plan is attractive in that 
it would not only relieve the ammonia stills and reduce the 
bulk of the effluent, but would also effect economy by reason 
of the reduced liming necessary. There would also be, of 
course, a corresponding reduction in the consumption of vitriol. 

We have been led to think that it would be worth while to 
investigate the question of the amount of chloride actually 
existing at various stages, beginning with coal and continuing 
through the products obtained by its carbonization. 

Most of the ammonium chloride is removed from coal gas 
at an early stage in the condensation system, and is therefore 
found in the tar and in the earlier liquor condensates. 

Smith and Pearson (‘‘ Modern Gas Practice,’’ A. Meade, 
Benn Bros., 1921, p. 273) ascertained that the principal binding 
material in pitchy deposits of the hydraulic main consists of 
ammonium chloride, and they eliminated this by having a 
water layer on the tar. The same result can be obtained by 
means of hot water sprays at this early stage when free am- 
monia is not taken up to any appreciable extent by reason of 
the temperature. ; 

Dr. Parker, in a paper read recently to the Institute of Gas 
Engineers, says—in speaking of coke oven practice—‘‘ To aid 
in the extraction of tar fog and to remove ammonium chloride, 
hot liquor is usually sprayed into the tar extractors. The hot 
liquor is then separated from the heavier tar and re-circulated 
until it attains the desired concentration of ammonium chloride 
—about 20 p.ct.—when it is sold as concentrated fixed ammonia 


* From the 66th Annual Report on Alkali, &c., Works (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 6d. net). 


liquor or is evaporated for the production of crude ammonium 
chloride containing less than 2 p.ct. of ammonium sulphate.”’ 

By courtesy of the Wombwell Coke & Bye-Product Company, 
Ltd., I am permitted to describe shortly the very complete sys- 
tem in use at their works for removal of ammonium chloride 
prior to direct sulphate recovery. 

The crude gas is treated with a liquor spray and then passes 
through a cyclone, which is also provided with a liquor spray, 
the liquor in both cases running to a circulating tank. A third 
spray after the cyclone is supplied with fresh water, and this 
removes a further amount of ammonium chloride. Circulation 
is continued until the liquor contains about 15 p.ct. of am- 
monium chloride, when it is withdrawn for evaporation. 

Yorkshire coal with an average of 0°103 p.ct. of chlorine on 
a dry basis is used—equivalent to 3°47 lbs. of ammonium 
chloride per ton of coal. The average recovery of ammonium 
chloride is 3 lbs., or about 86 p.ct. of the total as given by 
the analysis of the coal. The average recovery of sulphate of 
ammonia in the subsequent direct plant is 25 Ibs. per ton of 
coal, and so the ammonia recovered as chloride amounts to 14 
p.ct. of the total. The recovered ammonium chloride contains 
about 5 p.ct. of sulphate. 

Congdon pipes and Dempster-Toogood descension pipes, as 
recently introduced into gas-works, have a similar action in 
removing ammonium chloride from the crude gas without re- 
moving any considerable amount of the free ammonia. 

Liquors from Congdon pipes at two different works have 
been found to contain 50 p.ct. and 8’o p.ct. of ammonium 
chloride and only o*1 p.ct. and o'2 p.ct. of free ammonia. The 
same sort of thing takes place in the newer types of vertical 
retort systems where wate? sprays are used in the hot gas main; 
but in these cases there is generally more free ammonia owing 
to the lower temperature of the gases. 

At a coke oven works using Yorkshire coal containing 
chlorine equivalent to 3°6 lbs. of ammonium chloride per ton, 
we found 2°2 Ibs. of ammonium chloride per ton in the liquor 
from the water-tube condensers and only o'1 Ib. in the subse- 
quent scrubbers. The balance of the volatilized chlorine was 
doubtless in the hydraulic main tar. 

The results of analyses show that the ammonium chloride is 
almost entirely removed at.an early stage in the purification, the 
major portion being in the retort house liquor, The crude gas 
leaving the condensers contains traces only of ammonium 
chloride. 

In some instances the liquor which is circulated through the 
hydraulic main is derived from the main storage tank and is 
returned thither. In such cases the supply is nearly cold and 
much steam is condensed thereby rendering the liquor weake: 
in ammonium chloride than would be the case if it were utilized 
over and over again in a hot condition and withdrawn from 
circulation only when the ammonium chloride content reached 
suitable proportions. 
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From information received, one is led to think that probably 
a very much larger volume of spraying liquor is sometimes 
used than is actually necessary. A lesser quantity, it is thought, 
would remove deposit from the main equally well and would 
result in a higher ammonium chloride content. 

\loreover, it seems scarcely reasonable to utilize, in the 
hydraulic main, storage liquor which contains free ammonia, 
hydrogen sulphide, and carbon dioxide, for these constituents 
are almost wholly driven off and pass again into the gas stream, 
thus throwing additional work on to the purifying system. 

Attempts have been made in the laboratory to obtain some 
idea as to the yield and purity of ammonium chloride that can 
be obtained by evaporation of hydraulic main liquors. The cost 
of evaporation should not be too great, for waste heat could 
quite well be applied for this purpose. ; : 
During last year, 2774 tons of ammonium chloride were im- 
ported into Great Britain; there should therefore be a ready 
market for home-produced material. 

Experiments were made on a sample of liquor from the 
hydraulic main of a vertical retort setting. The liquor was dark 
brown in colour and contained considerable quantities of phenols 
and the so-called higher tar acids. Its percentage composition 
(wt/vol) in so far as inorganic constituents are concerned was 
as follows: 


Peéeammotin. .° 2s - 6 tt lel tl lw OOP. 
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thiocyanate . , sige) «gt 
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The first experiments were carried out to determine the purity 
of the salt obtained by evaporation, under comparable condi- 
tions, to varying degrees. Tor this purpose 300 c.c. quantities 
were evaporated to various volumes on the steam bath and the 
ammonia content of the resultant crystals determined in the 
usual manner. The results are tabulated below: 


Volume of Solution, 300 c.c ; equivalent to 44 grammes NH, Cl. 


Volume of Mother 


Weight of Crystals 
Liquor (C,C.). ; 


(Grammes). 


NHs (Dry Basis) in 
Crystals, P.Ct. 


145 7 30°8 
95 21 | 30°3 
7O 29 29°6 
60 31 29°2 


The crystals were initially of extremely good colour, but after 
keeping for a few days began to darken, and eventually became 
purplish-brown, the intensity of the colour increasing with de- 
creasing ammonia content. 

Since pure ammonium chloride contains 31°77 p.ct. of am- 
monia it is at once apparent that there is present in all cases a 
considerable proportion of impurity. From the behaviour of the 
crystals towards light and towards reagents it was concluded 
that the bulk of the impurities were phenolic in character and 
belonged to the class of substances conventionally referred to as 
higher tar acids. 

In so far as inorganic impurities are concerned the samples 
of recovered salts were quite good. The salt containing 29°2 
p.ct. of ammonia contained 0’6 p.ct. of ammonium sulphate, 
o°3 p.ct. of ammonium thiocyanate, and traces only of am- 
monium thiosulphate. 

The impurities present in the darkened salts are either in- 
soluble or very sparingly soluble in the majority of common 
solvents. Of these only pyridine is capable of their almost 


complete removal, the resulting salt after extraction with 
pyridine being white and containing 31°6 p.ct. of ammonia. No 


darkening in colour occurs even after keeping several months. 
The foregoing experiments having established that by simple 
evaporation on the steam bath a crude salt only is obtained, 
further experiments were undertaken to determine whether by 
modifying the conditions of evaporation or by pre-treatment of 
the liquor to be evaporated it would ke possible to obtain a 
purer salt. With this end in view 250 c.c. quantities, equivalent 
to 37 grammes of ammonium chloride, were evaporated, under 
various conditions, to a volume of 50 to 60 c.c., the weight of 
the recovered salt being of the order 25 to 28 grammes. The 
salt obtained by simple evaporation onthe steam bath contained 
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29°8 p.ct. of ammonia on a dry basis and underwent consider- 
able darkening on keeping. 

On evaporation by actual boiling, and the consequent attain- 
ment of a rather higher temperature, more of the phenolic con- 
stituents normally crystallizing out with the ammonium chloride 
were volatilized, and the resulting salt contained 30°7 p.ct. of 
ammonia. The colour became dark on keeping, but not to the 
same extent as in the previous case, 

Treatment with a stream of coal gas at 100° C, prior to the 
evaporation by boiling had no effect on the purity of the final 
salt, the ammonia content of which, 30°6 p.ct., was practically 
unaltered. It is therefore apparent that volatilization of 
phenols, &c., by treatment with a gas stream prior to evapora- 
tion is unnecessary, such monohydric phenols as are present 
being volatilized during the evaporation. 

On evaporation by boiling of a faintly acid solution the result- 
ing salt had a slightly higher ammonia content, 311 p.ct., and 
was of rather better colour. The increased purity would sug- 
gest that a portion of the free ammonia in the original liquor is 
present as the ammonium salt of higher tar acids. These acids 
are very weak, and the ammonia combined would be 
titratable. 

In agreement with experiments with the faintly ammoniacal 
liquor, pre-treatment with a stream of coal gas had practically 
no influence on the ammonia content, 31'2 p.ct., of the recovered 
salt. Extraction of the faintly acid liquor with benzene prior to 
evaporation by boiling considerably improved the colour of the 
liquor, but the ammonia content of the recovered salt—31°3 p.ct. 

-was little affected. 

It was shown in the Sixty-fifth Report, 1928, p. 23, that tar 
acids of the catechol—i.e., o-polyphydroxy type—are almost 
quantitatively removed by agitation of the liquor with lead car- 
bonate. A 250 c.c. quantity of liquor was therefore agitated 
with lead carbonate (50 grammes) for an hour and the filtered 
liquor evaporated by boiling. The resulting crystals, although 
darkening slightly on keeping, were the best yet obtained and 
contained 31°6 p.ct. of ammonia. Comparing this figure with 
that obtained in the absence of any previous treatment—30°7 
p.ct.—it is at once apparent that diminution in the higher tar 
acid content and increase in the purity of the recovered salt go 
hand in hand. 

That the presence of lower phenols has little influence on the 
purity of the recovered salt is shown by the results of the fol- 
lowing experiments in which 250 c.c. of a solution containing 
37 grammes of ammonium chloride and also 5 grammes of 
phenol in one case, and 5 grammes of catechol in the other, 
were evaporated by boiling to a volume of about 60 c.c. The 
ammonia content of the salt recovered from the solution con- 
taining phenol was 31°7 p.ct., and that of the salt from the 
solution containing catechol was 31°2 p.ct. 

Summarizing the results of these experiments, it may be 
safely asserted that by acidification and evaporation by boiling 
of hydraulic main liquors at maximum strength it is possible to 
recover ammonium chloride containing 1 to 2 p.ct. of higher 
phenols. Were it possible to reduce the higher tar acid content 
of the liquor in any way, there would be a consequent improve- 
ment in the purity of the recovered salt. 

Flushing of the hydraulic main and consequent washing out 
of ammonium chloride is of benefit also in that the ammonium 
chloride content of the tar is thereby reduced. Experience has, 
however, shown that even a small proportion of ammonium 
chloride in tar has a most detrimental effect on tar stills. 

When adequate washing has been effected in the hydraulic 
main, the ammonium chloride content of the tar is in the form 
of an aqueous solution emulsified with the tar, and reduction in 
the liquor content of the tar, effected by settlement or by centri- 
fugal or other physical means, effects a proportional reduction 
in the ammonium chloride content. 

A sample of tar entering a centrifugal tar dehydrator was 
found to contain 30 p.ct. (by volume) of liquor and 0°30 p.ct. of 
ammonium chloride. The tar leaving the apparatus contained 
6 p.ct. (by volume) of liquor, and the ammonium chloride con- 
tent was reduced to o’05 p.ct. A sample of tar from a Congdon 
pipe system was found to contain 0°54 p.ct. of amrhonium 
chloride. The sample was placed in a bath of boiling water for 
4 hours and then allowed to cool overnight and the separated 
liquor run off. The ammonium chloride content of the tar re- 
maining was 0°05 p.ct. 

Once ammonium chloride is deposited in the tar in a solid 
form, it is very difficult to remove by washing. 


so 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS 


Pressure-Loaded Governors.—No. 330,435. 


Stwpson, J. F., of Scunthorpe, and Peesres, W. C., and Peesres & 
Co., Ltp., both of Edinburgh. 


No. 21,946; July 17, 1929. 


This invention, which relates to pressure-loaded gas governors, is 
a further development of that described in Specification No. 297,166 
(see ‘* JourNaL,’’ Vol. 184, p. 277). The device described in that 
specification includes a main governor incorporating a movable mem- 
ber, preferably in the form of a bell, connected to the main governor 
valve, and associated with an auxiliary governor; the weight of the 
bell and valve being over-counterbalanced to maintain a higher pres- 
sure above the bell than in the outlet main. 

According to the present invention, to avoid loss of gas and to 
simplify the arrangement, an injector is incorporated in the con- 
nection leading from the top of the said bell to the outlet main. The 
power to operate the injector is obtained by leading thereto a small 
supply of gas from the inlet side of the main governor, where the 
pressure is always higher than the outlet pressure. By this means 
the gas is drawn from the top of the main governor bell chamber and 
forced into the outlet main. 

The greater the difference between the inlet pressure and the pres- 
sure thrown by the main governor, the greater will be the injector 
action, compensation being provided by the auxiliary governor, which, 
being adjusted to a certain pressure, opens more or less to maintain 
the static pressure conditions required on the top of the main governor 
bell. 





Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. 
No. 330,945. 


Apam, W. G., of Loughton, Murpocu, D. G., of Cricklewood, N.W. 2, 
and the Gas Licut anp Coke Company, of Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


No. g050; March 20, 1929. 


The following claims are made for this invention : 

1. The method of producing sulphate of ammonia showing little 
or no tendency to cake on standing in which a solution obtained by 
double decomposition of ammonia, carbon dioxide, and calcium sul- 
phate is caused to crystallize in presence of a small Guantity of a 
metallic salt conducive to the formation of crystals of elongated form 
and a small quantity of free acid so as to produce robust crystals 
of relatively uniform size having in bulk a high percentage of voids. 

2. The method as claimed in claim 1 in which a ferric salt is em- 
ployed. 

3- In the crystallization of sulphate of ammonia obtained by double 
decomposition of ammonia, carbon dioxide, and calcium sulphate, 
the method of producing robust crystals of elongated form by adding 
to the solution a small proportion of a ferric salt. 

4- In the crystallization of sulphate of ammonia obtained by double 
decomposition of ammonia, carbon dioxide, and calcium sulphate, 
the method of producing a product having in bulk a high proportion 
of voids by conducting the crystallization at a substantially uniform 
rate in presence of a small proportion of a ferric salt and a small 
proportion of free acid. 

5- The method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which 
a quantity less than about 1 p.ct. of free sulphuric acid is present in 
solution. 

6. The method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which 
the quantity of metallic salt is less than about 1 p.ct. calculated 
as metal upon the sulphate of ammonia. 

7. The method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which 
the crystallization is effected at a controlled uniform rate at constant 
temperature. 

8. The method as claimed in claims 1 to 6 in which the solution 
is cooled slowly with agitation during crystallization. 

g. The method as claimed in claim 8 in which the rate of cooling 
does not exceed about 0°42° C. per minute. 

10. The method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which 
there is present in the solution a substance or substances capable of 
modifying the chemical composition or state of oxidation of the added 
metallic salt so as to facilitate the production of crystals of the de- 
sired form. 


Coin-Freed Mechanism.—No. 331,049. 


Bincuam, J. H., of Dorney Common, and GLover, Greorce, & Co., 
Ltd., of Chelsea. 


No. 15,048; May 14, 1929. 


This invention relates to improvements in coin-freed mechanism of 
the kind comprising a coin receiving pocket adapted to receive coins 
of different sizes and to retain each coin therein in an appropriate 
position according to its size, such that coins of one size engage with 
a corresponding wheel, the coin forming a connection between this 
wheel and the coin pocket so that movement of the coin pocket effects 
the driving of a train of gearing corresponding to the size of the 
coin inserted. Mechanism of this kind is applicable to gas meters 
to effect a setting of mechanism controlling the supply valve in 
accordance with the value of the coin inserted. 

An object of the present invention is to provide an arrangement of 
the coin pocket and associated parts, preventing the insertion into 
the coin pocket of more than one coin at a time. 

When the coin receiving pocket is in the coin receiving position 





below a coin slot in the casing, a shelf or like projection on a suitable 
frame part projects across the coin pocket so as to support the <oin 
then first inserted in the pocket, and prevents this coin from de. 
scending so far that a second coin can be inserted. As the coin 
pocket is moved away from the coin receiving position the coin is 
drawn off the shelf and allowed to descend in the coin pocket to the 
appropriate position, to engage the corresponding wheel that it is 
required to drive. 

Also there is provided either in combination with or in substitution 
for the shelf above referred to, a swinging bar carrying pins which 
in the normal position of the bar, the coin pocket being empty, extend 
into the coin space within the said pocket through holes in the wall 
thereof. When a coin is inserted in the pocket, the coin presses 
against one or another of the said pins, according to the size of the 
coin and its position in the pocket, thereby swinging the bar to a new 
position in which a stop plate or pin carried on the bar is brought 
to a position closing the entrance into the pocket for coins, so that 
no further coins can be inserted into the coin pocket until it has been 
emptied. 


Waterless Gasholders.—No. 331,266. 
BiakeLey, W., and FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co., LtD., 
both of Church Fenton. 

No. 9486; March 25, 1929. 

This invention relates to waterless holders in which a pad on a 
piston ig maintained in contact with the gasholder shell by internal 
liquid or air pressure. The pad (or pads) is carried by a ring of 
canvas, rubber, leather, or similar flexible material. The accom- 
panying diagram is a vertical section of part of a gasholder piston 
constructed in accordance with the invention. A indicates the piston, 
and B the gashclder’ shell, C the annular pad or pads, D the liquid 
under pressure for causing the latter to make a pressure-tight joint 
with the shell of the gasholder, E the lubricating liquid, and F the 

anti-friction bearings. 

The piston may be of the usual plate or lattice structure with 


F 


© 000000? 


Seal by Firth Blakeley. 


the whole of the base plated and rendered gas-tight. The outer 
circumferential part of the piston may be made in the form of an 
annular tank G having an annular opening g. 

In the example shown the opening is bounded at the top and 
bottom by curved plates g’ which project somewhat beyond the peri- 
pheral portion of the annular tank G. Clamped in position between 
these plates and channel irons g? is a flexible ring c which seals the 
opening g and is constructed from canvas, rubber, leather, or other 
similar fluid-tight material; and attached to such flexible ring are 
the pads C, which may be constructed from felt, leather, canvas, 
asbestos, or other suitable material, which for wear-resisting sur- 
faces may be reinforced with wire insertion which can be secured 
to the flexible ring by sewing or by bolts. These pads are main- 
tained in gas-tight contact with the outer shell B of the gasholder 
by the liquid D under pressure in the annular tank G, which forces 
the flexible ring c outwardly and so presses the pads against the shell 
of the gasholder. E indicates a body of oil, tar, or other suitable 
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liquid to provide an efficient lubricant for the pads and reduce fric- 
tion between them and the shell of the gasholder. If any lubricant 
leaks past the pad it may be deflected by a drip plate and pre- 
vented from creeping under the piston, the oil so deflected dripping 
to the bottom of the gasholder, where it is collected by a suitable 
drain, and, after being filtered, can again be used. To help to keep 
the shell of the gasholder from distortion, due to wind pressures, 
and thereby to reduce the wear on the pads and the danger of the 
piston jamming, anti-friction bearings such as wheels F are mounted 
at the top and bottom of the piston. Additional anti-friction wheels 
supported well above the top of the piston by brackets may be em- 
ployed to prevent or reduce tilting of the piston. If desired balls 
or rollers may be substituted for the wheels I’, in which case they 
may be placed in a continuous race, or mounted in’separate brackets 
situated in proximity to each other and round the circumference of 
the piston. 


Applications for Patents. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for July 16.] 


Nos. 20,474—21,197. 


Jounson, J. Y. (I. G. FarBenInDUSTRIE AKT.-Ges.).—'‘ Apparatus 
for drying and low-temperature carbonization.’ No. 20,543. 

Jounson, J. Y. (1. G. Farpentnpustrie Axt.-Ges.).—** Apparatus 
for low-temperature carbonization.’’ No. 21,101. 

ParKINSON & Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltp.—*‘ Gas meters.’’ No. 
21,192. 

Premix Gas Piants, Ltp.—‘‘ Presses.’’ No. 20,770. 

Tuorp, F.—See Parkinson & Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltd. No. 21,192. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for July 23.] 
Nos. 21,198—21,924. 


Gas Meter Company, Ltp.—‘‘ Prepayment mechanisms.’’ No. 


21,324. 
HoLopuane, Ltp.— Street-lighting glassware.’’ No. 21,297. 
Koprers Axkt.-Ges., H.—‘‘ Regenerative coke ovens.’’ No. 21,569. 
Koprpers Company.—‘‘ Sealing materials for gasholders.’’ No. 

21,911. 

NAAMLOOZE VENNOOTSCHAP SILICA EN OveENBOUW M1j.—‘‘ Appa- 

ratus for charging carbonizing chambers.’’ No. 21,822. 

RapiaTion, Ltp.—‘ Automatic gas valves.’’ No. 21,647. 
South Metrropouitan Gas Company.—‘ Load-supporting appa- 

ratus.’” No. 21,308. 

Yates, H. J.—See Radiation, Ltd. No. 21,647. 


’ 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 


Private Bills. 


The South Yorkshire and Derbyshire Gas Bill has been returned 
from the Commons with the amendments agreed to. 

The Ascot District, Gas and Electricity Bill and the Brixham Gas 
and Electricity Bill have been returned from the House of Com- 
mons with amendments. The amendments have been considered and 
agreed to. 


Special Orders. 


The Colchester Gas Order and the Farnham Gas Order, having 
been passed by the Special Orders Committee, have been approved by 
the House. The Special Orders Committee meets to-morrow to 
consider the Tottenham and District Gas Order. 

Special Orders on the application of the City of Stoke-on-Trent 
and the Yorktown-Camberley District Gas and Electricity Company 
have been laid before the House and referred to a Special Orders 
Committee. 





House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 


Petitions have been presented by Messrs. Sherwood & Co., on be- 
half of the Gas Light and Coke Company, against the River Lee 
Flood Relief Bill and the West Ham Corporation Bill. 

The opposition to the Hartlepool Gas and Water Bill having been 
withdrawn, it was referred to the Unopposed Bills Committee, which 
reported it with amendments, and has now been considered as 
amended, read a third time, and passed, with amendments, 


Special Orders. 


The Special Orders made on the application of the Colchester Gas 
Company and the Farnham Gas and Electricity Company have been 
approved by the House. 

Special Orders on the application of the City of Stoke-on-Trent and 
the Yorktown Camberley District Gas and Electricity Company have 
been presented and ordered to lie upon the Table. 























PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES 








RECORDING—INDICATING 


HE series of Simmance Patent 


Indicators offers 
and 
every requirement in every branch 
of the Gas Industry can be met. 


Minimum - 1” w.g. 


‘Dead-Beat’ Recorders and 
a choice of form 
that practically 


range such 


Maximum - 400 lbs. per sq. inch. 











Illustration shows ‘Large Scale’ Drum Recorder, 
fitted with chart 6" wide (equal to a 14" disc 
chart) and 19" in length. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LTD., 


1 Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


Approved by Gas Referees. 

















GAS MARKETS & 
MANUFACTURES 





Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


Business in most markets on the Stock Exchange last week was 


on a reduced scale, and prices depreciated in consequence. Apart 
from the usual interest in a few specialities and the recent new issues, 
the tone generally was weak. Even British Funds were no excep- 
tion to the general depression, and opened the new Account with a 
sharp fall in prices, most of which, however, was recovered by the 
close on Friday. With the near approach of the holiday season there 
appears to be little prospect of any appreciable improvement in the 
near future. 

There is little cause for pessimism, however, in the Gas Market. 
Prices continue to be well maintained, and for some time past the 
general tendency has been towards an improvement in values. Last 
week Wandsworth ordinary rose 2 points to 109}; and on the local 
Exchanges, Liverpool ordinary gained 3 and South Shields consolidated 

to 93} and 107} respectively. There were the usual ex div. reduc- 
tions for this time of the year, and a {all of 1s. to 18s. in the £1 
shares of the Colonial Gas Association, Ltd. 

For those requiring permanent high-class investments, attention is 
drawn to the ordinary stocks of those companies which have just gone 














ex div. Among these are the following : 
hee: Present Dividend. Yield P.Ct. 
Price. 1929. per Annum. 
P.Ct. oe Se 3 
Cardiff .. ha" - a 954 6 6s 7 
Commercial . ; _ 934 6 6 8 4 
Gas Light £1 units 19s. £5 12s. 5 17 10 
Newcastle {1 units 15S. 10§d.* £5 7s. 6d. 615 5 
OE eee 1014 64 2. 2. 
UR as a ee: Ve. ae 102 £6 12s. 6d. 6 9g 10 


*On the Newcastle Exchange. 


iin, 


Coal Markets. 


There is little change from the stagnation of recent months, except 
perhaps that the markets are settling down to the lower standard of 
trade and values. Production has become more or less adjusted to 
the demand, and it is probably this, rather than any actual improve- 
ment in business, which has induced a slightly more hopeful feeling 
in some directions. 

Now that the Coal Mines Bill is to go through, all energies will 
have to be concentrated upon the completion of the marketing 
schemes, which apparently must come into action somewhere about 
December. Buyers of coal, and especially home consumers, will be 
anxiously awaiting details. In other respects there will be relief that 
the long drawn-out preliminaries are finished, because, although, of 
course, there are other causes of the slump, foreign buyers have 
undoubtedly held off to some extent with the idea of seeing what 
they are to get out of the marketing schemes—at the expense, they 
hope, of the British consumer. 

Durham gas coals appear to be more or less stabilized at recent 
levels. Wear specials quote 15s. 6d. f.o.b., and bests 14s. 9d. to 15s. 
While some seconds quote down to 12s. 9d., a few more are making 
a stand at 13s. “The undertone in this department is, if anything, 
slightly steadier. Gas coke all round is quiet, but steady. Heavy 
winter demands for export are anticipated, and the price holds firm 
at about 21s. 6d. 








Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, July 28. 

Prices of tar products remain steady, and there are no changes to 
report during the past week. 

Pitch is 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote for export remains at 6d. to 6}d. per gallon. 

Pure toluole is 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d.; pure benzole, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. ; 
and 95/160 solvent naphtha, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d.—all per gallon ex 
sellers’ works. 


Pyridine bases are still about 3s. od. per gallon ex sellers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
July 28. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 20s. to 24s. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.o.b. West 
Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 46s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 83d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
gd. to tod. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 34d. 


¥s All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.0.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be, 
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Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. ojd. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid and salty, 33d. to 33d.; low gravity, 13d.; Scotland, 334, 
to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 53d. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 
60's, 2s. to 2s. 1d. July/December. Naphthalene, £12 to £14, 
Salts, £5 to £5 1cs., bags included. Anthracene, *‘ A’’ quality, 
24d. per minimum, 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘B’”’ quality, tun. 
saleable. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, July 26. 

There is still no improvement to report in market conditions in 
this area. Motor benzole has fallen in price during the week owing 
to the lack of demand for prompt delivery. 

Pitch.—Lower prices are being quoted for forward shipment, and 
value is now about 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow. Quota. 
tions for home business remain at 47s. 6d. per ton free on rails 
works. 

Refined tar.*—The demand is steady, and makers’ quotations re- 
main firm at 33d. to 33d. per gallon f.o.r. in buyers’ packages. 
Trading is dull, and prices are easy. B.E.S.A. specifi- 
cation is 3}d. to 33d. pér gallon; flow gravity is 3d. to 33d. per 
gallon; neutral oil is 3d. to 33d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works in bulk 
quantities, 

Cresylic.—More frequent inquiries are noticeable, and value is un- 
changed. Pale 97/99 p.ct. is 1s. 8d. to 1s. gd. per gallon; dark 
97/99 p.ct. is 1s. 7d. to 1s, 8d. per gallon; pale 99/100 p-ct., 1s. 10d, 
to 1s. 11d. per gallon—all ex makers’ works. 

Crude naphtha remains steady at 4}d. to 43d. per gallon ex makers’ 
works in bulk. 

Solvent naphtha.—Small quantities are changing hands, but values 
remain easy. 90/160 grade is 1s. 2)d. to 1s. 33d. per gallon, and 
go/190 grade is 1s. to 1s. 1d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Orders are scarce, and quotations are lower at 
is. 53d. to 1s. 64d. per gallon. 

Pyridines remain very quiet. 
38- to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 





Creosote. 


90/160 quality is nominal at about 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time : 


s. d. s. d 


Crude benzole © to to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor _,, > + « ET Shy t 6, ww os 
Pure sal > ‘ale OO oe ars a. 


* This is refined coal tar prepared to Ministry of Transport Specification 
No. 1 or No. 2. It must not be confused with crude tar. 





Trade Notes. 


Coal Cleaning Plant for Tinsley Park Colliery. 

The Clean Coal Company, Ltd., have received an order from 
the Tinsley Park Colliery Company, Ltd., of Sheffield, for a plant 
to treat their coking coal by the * Clean Coal”’ patent de-dusting 
process. This plant will be capable of dealing with the whole re- 
quirements of the Colliery’s bye-product coke ovens. 

Duckham’s “ Easing ”’ Oil. 

An interesting pamphlet recently issued by Messrs. Alexander 
Duckham & Co., Ltd., of Broad Street Place, E.C.2, deals with 
the important question of rust, its prevention and destruction. Duck- 
ham’s ** Easing ”’ oil, it is stated, is a particularly useful product to 
have handy when dismantling plant; and the firm will be glad to 
send copies of the pamphlet to interested readers. 

Blackman Ventilating Installations. 

A new booklet recently published by the Blackman Export Com- 
pany, Ltd., of 374, Euston Road, N.W.1, deals with some of thé 
firm’s apparatus for industrial and public building ventilation. A large 
range of installations for a wide variety of purposes is depicted in 
pictorial form, among which are systems for the ventilating of work- 
shops, ships, theatres, mines, and tunnels, together with forge and 
foundry plant, dust and refuse removers, induced draught fans, and 
fiue dust arresters. 


Plant for Leith Docks. 


The Pulsometer Engineering Company, Ltd., of Reading, have 
recently secured the contract for the hydraulic pumping plant for Leith 
Docks. The plant is to consist of two sets for 800 gallons per minut’ 
and one for 600 gallons per minute, each discharging against a pres- 
sure of 800 lbs. per sq. in. The motors are to be suitable for operating 
on a 6600-volt supply. In addition, a return water pump and feed 
tanks, two venturi tubes, piping, and valves are to be supplied. ‘The 
motors will be by Messrs. Bruce Peebles & Co., Ltd., and the con- 
trol gear by the Electric Control Company, Ltd. 
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STOCK 





[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 





When 

Issue. Share. ex- 

Dividend. 
171,978 | Stk. Feb. 6 
522,992 ” ” 

1,551,868 ,, Apl. 8 
874,000 9 July 10 
522,655 - Mar. 6 

,000 1! Apl. 24 
174,500 10, Mar. 6 
500,050 10 ” 
439,160 10 ot 

,000 Stk. June 26 
162,025 * ” 
857,900 ine Mar. 20 
871,880 ” ” 

1,287.500 a July 24 
855,000, Apl. 8 
100,000 da June 26 
120,000 co e 
450000 ,, at 
100,000 es June %6 
100,000 10 May 22 
100,000 10; Apl. 24 
150,000 Stk June 26 
626,860 a July 24 
287,860 ee June 26 
157,150 an Feb. 20 
98,936 1 May 8 
24,500 1 ” 
875,402 1 Apl. 3 
187,848 1 ” 

2,078,280 Stk July 24 
475,000 - June 26 
787,560 em Feb. 20 
453,100, ve 
542,270 a Mar. 6 
55,000 * June 26 
209,000 pat Mar. 6 
,002,180 ne Mar. 20 

18, 629,125 “i July 24 
= 000 ” ” 

157,020 ” ” 

5 "602, 620 es June 26 
642770 os * 
161,460 ne Feb. 20 
82,500 pe Mar. 20 
258,740 : se 
70,000 10 May 22 

18,200 Stk. Mar. 6 

2,436,594 “~ May 22 
228,180 ob Feb. 6 
235,242 a Mar. 20 

2,145,907 “ Feb. 20 

, i Mar. 20 
165,786 a Feb. 20 

63,480 - June 26 
75,000 June 26 
892,000 —_ Apl. 1 
541,920 Stk. May 22 

2,061,315 se July 24 
682,856 re 
691,705 ns Dec. 19 
169,940 ~ Mar. 6 
896,160 jaa Feb. 6 
800, es Apl. 24 
60,000 5 18 My., ’15 
205,162 Stk June 26 
424,416 me Feb. 20 
941,446}, * 
186,000 100 | June 2 
677,837 Stk. July 24 
871,496 e. June 26 
150,000 10| Apl. 8 

1,736,968 Stk. Mar. 20 
95,000 de July 10 
90,000 10 June 5 

= 4 Stk. Feb. 20 

” ” 

1,896" rts a July 10 
734,000 o Mar. 6 
91,500 pa Mar. 20 

1,548,795 os July 24 
468,837 a June 26 
647,740 i Feb. 20 
121,275 me June 26 
179,014 a July 24 
67,828 io June 26 
250,000 a Mar. 6 

,000 je June 26 

1,076,490 en July 24 
150,000 od 
199,005 June 26 
182,380 "10 30 Dec. 
85,701 Stk. Mar. 20 
809,094 - Mar. 6 
88,330 ” ” 

1,180,970 “ July 10 
200,000 ” ” 
488,344 *” June 26 


Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. 


Dividends. 
Prev. Last 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. 
°Jo P-B. °Jo Pm 

5 5 
4 4 
7 73 
4 qd 
7 7 
1/44 «1/72 
9 9 
7 7 
6 6 
8 3 
4 4 
ve 74 
63, 63 
5 5 
7 8 
7 7 
4 4 
5 5 
5 5 
6 10 
44 44 
44 44 
6 fi 
7h 7 
5 63 
+2/- t2/ 
1/44; 1/48 
1/93 i io 
1/7 
7 ' 
8 8 
7 7 
5 5 
7 10 
4 q 
5 5 
tig tq 
53 52 
34 3h 
4 q 
3 3 
5 5 
10 10 
7 7 
5h 54 
110 § 
6 6 
10 25 
34 84 
$ | 8h 
6 6 
7 7 
9 8 
8 3 
110 110 
54 54 
6 18 
53 5 
4 4 
34 34 
74 74 
5 5 
9 1 
8 8 
8 8 
5 5 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
6 6 
64 64 
1 4 
4 $5 
5 Th 
6 6 
8 3 
64 64 
8 8 
ott 
5 5 
5 5 
4 4 
8 8 
5 5 
7 7 
6 64 
ef 65 
54 53 
4 4d 
6 
7 
5 


ood) oa oy 


aol 


b.—Liverpool. 





quotation is per £1 of Stock. g.—Paid on £10shares. * Hx. div, + Paid free of income-tar, 


§ Div=10 p.ct. p.a. less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 


AND SHARE LIST. 


an 2 
; Lowest an 
Quota- = Highest 
NAME, tions Fall Prices 
July 25 on Week. —— 
Aldershot 5 p.e.max.C. . 173—78 
0. 4p.c.Pref. .. 70—73 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 938—96 

Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . . 60—63 

Barnet Ord. 7p.c.. . + 109-112 
| Bombay, Ltd. . .. . + 16/-—18/- sim 
Bournemouth : . Go. « « « 14—15 147,—144 

Do. Pe + , 124—12 £12/10/6 

Do, i 6 p. c. + 103—11 a 

Do. g p.c. Deb. 54—57 

Do. 4p.c.Deb. . 72—75 a 
Brighton & Hove : p.c.Con. 114—117 1153—1158 

Do. 5p.c.Con. 102—105 . . 
Bristol 5p.c.max.. . . . 88—89at -1 
British Ord. . . . + 110—115 . 

Do, 7p.c. Pref... . . 112—117 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.. . 10—73 

Do, 5p.c. Red. Deb.. 90—93 
Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. . 93 —96 
“ ~ Town, ~ 5 . “a P sas 

oO. 4} p.c. Pref... . —7 

Do. 43 p.c. Deb. . . 6 a 
Cardiff Con. ‘Ord. . - | 94—97* —2 

Do. 1} p.c. Red. Deb. ° 97—100 . 

Chester5p.c. Ord.. . . . | 88—98b ° 

—* Ltd. Ord. . . . | 88/—85/- ° oe 
Tp.c. Pre’. . 18/6—20/6 oe a 

Colonial Gas Assn. Ld.Ord | 17/-—19/- —1/- 17/-—117/3 

Do. 8 p.c. Pref. 19/-—21/- ee , 

" Commerotal —_ o bt 92—95* -2 944—963 
p.c. Deb. »| 56—59 ° 56 
Onghes sliding scale 105—108 

Do. max. div. : 83—86 
Derby Com, . . «+ « «+ 115—125¢ 

Do. Deb... . . 65—706e 
East Hull Ord. 5 p. °. i i 71—73 . | 
European, Ltd. . 110—120 oe 
Gas Light & Coke 4 v. ¢. Ord. 18/9—19/3f * —-/4} | 18/9 — "19/6 

Do. S$ p.c.max. .. .{| 62—64* —-l4 644 644 

Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref., . | 76—79* -1 TI—794 

Do. 8p.c. Con. Deb.. . 58—61 = 59: -60 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb.. . | 97—100 = 98 —100 
|Harrogate Cons. 10p.c.max.| 158—168 +e ee 
Hastings & St. L.5p.c.Conv.; 99 —104 ee 

Do. Bip.c. Conv. | 78—83 ee 
Hongkong & — Lud. . | 134—14} ee os 
Hornsey Con, 3} p . 10 —98 | ee ee 
Imperial Continental Cap.. 340 —860 ee 842—854 

Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 60—85 | oe be 
Lea Bridge 5p.c. Ord. , , | 128—128 | - 1243—1254 

Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 923—983b +32 oe 
Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref.. | 100—102b ee 
Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. . . | 119—124 ee 
0. 8p.e.Deb. .. 51—54 oe 
Malta & Mediterranean, 54—6 oe 
Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) 

5} p.c.Red.Deb. . . . 90—93 ee 
Montevideo, Ltd. . . -|105—110 | .. 1054—108; 
Newcastle & Gateshead Gon. 15/6—16/3dy* | —-/6 

Do. 4 p.c. Pref. A ee —1} 

Do. 84 p.c. Deb. . | 663—673d Je 
North Middlesex 6 p.c.Con. | 109—114 
Northampton 5 p.c. max. . | 75—78 
Oriental, Ltd. . . , 108—113 
\ttoman ° _~ 
Plym’th & Stonehouse 5p. c. | 105 - 108 
Portsm'th Con, 8tk.4p.c.8td 110—115 

0. 5 p.c.max.. . 78—81 
Primitiva 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. 96—99 a 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 79 —82* - vs 

Do, 4p.c.Cons. Deb. . 80—83 824—83 
San Paulo6 p.c. Pref. . .| 8§—9 a 
Sheffield Cons... * . . 103—105¢ 

Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . . .| T6—T8e oe 
South African ..... 4—6 ee 
South Met. Ord. + «  102—104 1023—-103§ 

Do. 6 p.c. Irrea. Pf. | 108—111 ee 

Do, 8p.c. Deb, . . 57—60 69—59} 

Do. 6 p.c.Red. Db. | 99—101 100—1004 
South Shields bon. — 1063—1073 +4 
— Suburban Ord. 5 p c. 99 —102* —2 1023 Tice 

5 p.c. Deb. 93—96 we 
Southampton Ord. hy c.max. 76—79 ° 
4p.c.Deb.. 71—T74 ee 

Sutton Ord. . « « « « «| 110—118* -38 

Do. 5p.c.Deb.. . . 96 é 
Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 98—101 ° nia 

Do. p.c. Red. Deb.. | 98—101 ° ve 
Tottenham District Ord. . 100—104* | —2 100}—1044 

Do. 5} p.c. Pref.. .| 95—98* —2 96 

Do. 4p.c. Deb, . .| 173—76 . | ‘ 
— Ltd. . «| S3—4 ° 

6 p. °. Red. Deb. | 75— ° | a 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & | 
W. ane Spc... . .| 94-99 | 
5p.c.pref.. .| 85-90 
Wentewavth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom Cons, , 107—112 +2 108—110} 
Do. 5p.c. Pref... . . .!| 87—90 ee 83 
Do, 5p.c.Deb.. . . 93—96 953 
e.—Nottingham. d.,—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
t For year, 
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